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Notes of the Week 


Sir Samuel Hoare has had another rough pas- 
sage in giving evidence before the Joint Com- 
mittee, and he will soon need a 
H course of Mothersill. Indeed, he 
Anecdotes cut a poor sort of figure, expert on 
skates as he may be. He admitted 
to Lord Salisbury and Sir Austen Chamberlain all 
the disastrous effects of the complete Indianisation 
of the Provincial Services, and ‘‘ would expect to 
see just the same change in the departments remain- 
ing for transfer as we have already transferr 
Unless he has been misreported, Sir Samuel should 
guard against the Indianisation of his English, 
which would seem to be founded on the ‘‘ same 
I shot Captain Marker ’’ model. But if this is 
done in the green leaf, how has he, who once 
thought quite straight, the impudence to foist the 
White Paper on a largely fuddled Conservatism ? 
The thin coating of paint to look like iron has 
indeed come off the lath which is the Secretary of 
State for India. 


* 

Meanwhile, at this very moment, the Conserva- 
tive party, assembled in conference at Birmingham, 
is once more debating the White 
A Paper policy. Unhappily the smug 
Cometed defenders of the Baldwin fortress 
have a good hand dealt them and 
the pretentious twaddle of Sir Thomas White’s 
amendment approving the ‘‘ caution ’’ with which 
the Government ‘‘ is proceeding in framing its 


proposals ”’ will too easily cozen delegates in whose . 


minds “* loyalty ’’ only means a blind subservience 
to personalities and insincerities. The leaders of 
official Conservatism will, no doubt, get their 
majority of votes again. But they will still be 


foolish if they mistake it for the opinion of Tory 
electors. 
** 
That partly sinister and partly ridiculous person, 
Eamon de Valera, has apologised to General 


A Mulcahy in the Dail. He now 
“regrets deeply ” that he should 
have given publicity’’ to the 


falsehood that General Mul- 
cahy had been colloguing with Lord Hailsham in 
Glasgow. That is all very well. The story, told 
by de Valera in the Dail, was always patently 
absurd, and Lord Hailsham’s flat contradiction 
was not needed to prove it so. The Secretary for 
War is not the man to encourage any sort of 
friendship which might constitute an indiscretion. 
But de Valera’s apology in the Dail is no adequate 
make-weight for his reckless irresponsibility. The 
truth very seldom overtakes the lie, and a sub- 
sequent apology has no “ news value ’’ equal to 
the sensational falsehood. Indeed, the incident is 
very like the other manceuvres, in peace or in 
** trouble,’’ of de Valera. The lie, the ambush, 
the shot from behind the wall, the distinction be- 
tween I.R.A. and Blueshirts—these are the 
munitions of Irish warfare on the Sinn Fein model. 
It began when the Sherwood Foresters, marching 
(poor simple fools), in column of fours, walked 
into the machine guns at the cross road. It is not 


changed. 


* * 


As an article on another page shows, the treat- 
ment of Vice-Admiral Evans by Downing Street 
has shown a venomous ineptitude, 

Now strange even in Mr. Ramsay 


Whit MacDonald and Mr. J. H. Thomas. 
But to read the account of Chief 
Tshekedi’s reinstatement is to marvel all over 


again at the ineptitude. ‘‘ The sight of their chief, 
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sitting passively on the throne flanked by his 
councillors, just as if the recent events had never 
occurred, caused excited exclamations of surprise 
and delight ’’ in his tribe. Well it might—and 
beyond the borders of Bechuanaland, wherever the 
white holds dominion over the black. There was 
an argument for ignoring the Tshekedi affair and 
hoping (perhaps piously), that the flogging of a 
white, however rotten and degraded, by a native 
chief would soon be forgotten. There was an 
argument for supporting Tshekedi and dealing 
as harshly as was possible with the degraded 
white. There were lots of arguments for doing 
exactly what Admiral Evans did. But for this 
shilly-shally—none. 


Of course, the Admiral can defend himself by 
resignation. What a privilege! Tobe allowed to 
sacrifice career and pay, because Downing Street 
has been unreasoning and insane! Even the 
capitalist, who once excited Mr. MacDonald's 
fury, seldom stoops to this. 


There are signs of the sun of prosperity breaking 
through the clouds and it is encouraging that the 
A Chancellor of the Exchequer 
A Rift believes that we may hope for 
in the something more than a temporary 
bright period. Revenue returns 
and increasing employment in vital industries 
suggest that the pendulum is swinging, but the 
improvement at home can scarcely be maintained 
unless prosperity spreads abroad. The United 
States are certainly not out of the wood yet ; indeed 
to some observers they seem to be going into it 
more deeply. Elsewhere, however, there are more 
hopeful signs and in particular one must con- 
-gratulate’ Mr. Lyons, the Australian Prime 
Minister, on his ‘* restoration Budget.”’ Remission 
of taxation including income tax to the tune of 
£7,000,000 will make the home taxpayer’s mouth 
water. May it be an omen! Further help to 
British trade with Australia is welcome news. 


** 
* 


Little Dr. Dollfuss is very much alive and kick- 


ing and all citizens of a sane world are relieved | 


and delighted that this should be 

Tu, so. But let us be realists and 
oe __ remind ourselves that he is still 
little Dr. Dollfuss of a small but 

inconvenient country. The assassin’s bullet—so 
-well calculated to do him an excellent turn that 
the cynical may imagine: the agent provocateur— 
has not really increased his stature, or that of 
Austria, though it has proved his courage. 
Austria is at present, not by her own entire fault, 
one of the menaces and nuisances of middle 
Europe. She has absorbed a lot of our capital 
which is more expensive than our natural sympathy. 


She has absorbed a waste of words and half-baked 
schemes from the “‘ statesmen ’’ of Greater Powers. 
Little Dr. Dollfuss (God bless him!) had better 
keep his bed for a time—and keep Austria beside 
him. 


One hundred and forty-five storks hatched this 
year east of the Elbe were transported westwards 
. ___ to the bird sanctuary of Essen and 
released. The east-of-the-Elbe 
Bound storks fly to their summer quarters 
across the Balkans and Egypt, 
while those born west of the Elbe follow the route 
across France and Spain. It seemed likely enough 
that these transported storks would fall in with 
the flocks of migrants from the west and, by force 
of example, follow the shortest course. They took 
a long time to make up their minds. They played 
about on the banks of the Elbe for several days. 
Then, according to a Cologne Reuter message, 
they deserted their western fellows and flew east- 
ward to the Elbe to pick up the route to Africa, 
which their ancestors have followed from time 
immemorial. It would seem, therefore, that their 
migration instinct must be hereditary. 


If this news is confirmed, it would dispose of 
Captain Acworth’s theory that birds migrate 
against their will under compulsion of the winds. 
It can scarcely be suggested that the wind con- 
veniently blew the east-born storks to the Elbe, 
while it carried those born in the west to the 


south. How Captain Acworth’s theory can be 


accepted by anyone who has seen a swallow return- 
ing in the spring is a mystery. The discovery of 
its family nest, hidden perhaps in the depths of a 
woodshed, by one swift dart can be interpreted by 
no one who has seen it as an accidental consequence 
of prevailing winds. 


Heaven save Peace from her friends! ‘‘ You 
have got to let rulers know that if war comes they 
will fight with a divided nation.”’ 
A This is Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
contribution to international peace 
Werssengiee at the Labour Conference. In other 
words, he wishes the world to believe that, if war 
comes, this country will be powerless; if this 
country is powerless, our advocacy of peace must 
be without effect. Then Mr. Henderson talks of 
‘* a revival of the base and senseless creed of dic- 
tatorship, the belief in despotism and international 
anarchy that brought the world to the catastrophe 
of 1914.’’ What is the use of howling against 
dictatorship, if all that democracy and the Socialist 
Party can offer is ‘‘ a divided nation’’? This is 
the madness that the gods send on those whom 
they wish to destroy. 
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The connection between Fascist and Nazi 
methods is apparent, but the Italian Fascists 
..._ fefuse to accept responsibility for 
Fascist many Nazi doctrines. It seems 

Nazi probable that Signor Mussolini 
himself is responsible for an article 

in the ‘‘ Popolo d'Italia’ warning the Nazis that 
it is mere folly to forbid women to smoke or to use 

“the cosmetics which they have used since the 

days of Pharaoh.” ‘‘ No power in the world can 

run counter to fashion, even with the aid of the 
guillotine.’’ Latin commonsense realises that there 
are institutions which no dictatorship can regulate 
and that women will have their way in their own 
domain. The ‘‘ Popolo d’Italia ’’ has a word too 
to say about ‘‘ the too numerous manifestations 
which have caused alarm among Germany’s 
neighbours.”’ 

** 

* 

It is a relief to learn that the Lord Mayor’s 
Show is to be reduced to a third of its length and 
its route in the City curtailed. 

, Pageantry is an excellent thing in 

itself, but it must be kept in its 

’ place and not allowed to. dis- 
organise traffic and business more than necessary. 
It has been suggested that the Show might be held 
on Saturday, and that would seem the best solution, 
but apparently a special Act of Parliament would 
be necessary to alter the date. 


So, in the dying agonies of Prohibition, we seem 
to have escaped quite narrowly the thrills of an- 
other ‘‘ I’m Alone” chase and 
capture. Except that the ‘ Texas 
Ranger,’ quite ostensibly in 

liquor, was abandoned by captain 
and crew in the Hudson River. Meanwhile, 
Virginia has also ‘‘ gone wet "’ and if Florida votes 
sanely on Tuesday, the official drought is almost 
at an end. What about the rum-runners then ? 
Shall we really hear the last of boot-leggers and 
high-jackers? Will there be no further chance of 
diplomatic incidents and infractions of the coastal 
limit? That will depend on the duty and the pro- 
fit by evading it. We may regret, as audience in 
the world’s theatre, the loss of melodrama. But 
no one who has ever entered one or risked its 
whisky (‘‘ looks like Scotch, bo’?”’ as a New 
York bar-tender had it), need regret the end of the 
speak-easy. It was not easy at all. 


Mayor’ 


Perhaps the oddest of all taxes imposed by 
Governments at their wits’ end was that eighteenth 
century impost which caused one to 

pay so much for every window in 


axes the house. Hence, as may be seen 


in most villages to-day, windows. 


were blocked up to escape the tax, and, fresh alr 


being thus excluded, consumption spread. This 
absurd tax has now been repealed, but we still have 
on the Statute Book one almost as_ ridiculous. 
There are in this country at this moment at least 
a million able-bodied men out of work. Those of 
us who are taxable contribute towards their main- 
tenance; but if we take one of them into our ser- 
vice, thereby relieving the State of the obligation 
to maintain him, we are actually taxed—is it a 
guinea a year ?—for doing so. Surely if the Male 
Servant Tax were abolished, some little inroad 
might be made into the problem of unemployment. 
But, quam minima sapiertia mundus regitur, which 
may be rougly translated, ‘‘ Are politicians sane ?”’ 


* * 


We referred last week to a slimming diet of hard- 
boiled eggs, tomatoes and black coffee, which is 
said to have astonishing results. 
Catastrophic Dr. Dodds, Courtauld Professor of 
Calories Bio-Chemistry in the University of 
London, has been vigorously jot- 
ting up our notions about food, fattening and 
otherwise. He has it all taped out: it is a matter 
of calories—such a jolly word. If a man drinks 
a whisky and soda, he must play squash raquets 
for half an hour; he gets off with ten minutes for 
a glass of champagne. If we have a good dinner, 
we can only work off its effects by playing squash 
for five and a half hours, or climbing Ben Nevis 
five times or walking sixty miles or running thirty 
miles or spending 50 hours in a cold bath. We 
wonder if Dr. Dodds ever had a good dinner. If 
he did, we don’t mind betting that he never accom- 
plished any of the imbecile exercises which he 
suggests for working it off. It is curious that, in 
defiance of calories, there remain quite a lot of 
people who do have good dinners without becom- 
ing fat. 


** 
* 


_ It would be weak and foolish not to say that the 
constant inquiries into the conduct of highly-placed 
police officers, the methods of Lord 

i Trenchard, the glut of crime and 

Wrong ___ the epidemic of escapes from prison 
bewilder and alarm the ordinary 

honest citizen. It is not enough for England to 
show the wide-eyed foreigner her courteous and 
upstanding constable on point duty, white-sleeved 
dictator of the transient traffic, and to murmur 
‘* fine foree, the police.’” An A.A. Scout could 
do this job even better and the robot signal lights 
are best of all. The police force which has extorted 


‘the envy of the world dealt with crime; it main- 


tained law and order with an ungreased palm; it 
kept our reasonable ways intact and prevented us 
in all our goings. Let us recover its virtues— 


even if we have to exchange Lord Trenchard for a 
Byng, a Macready, or a Bradford. 
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The decision given by the Court of Appeal as 
to the reproduction of music by wireless speakers 
in hotels and public-houses is 


highly important and eminently 
Right. just. The claim that works broad- 


cast by the B.B.C. could be given 
without payment beyond a wireless licence in 
places of entertainment struck at the rights of 
every composer, and surely no one supposes that 
any British composer is overpaid nowadays. More- 
over, if that claim were upheld, it would add to 
the difficulty which musicians and entertainers meet 
in finding employment. It is bad enough that 
theatre orchestras should be replaced by the most 
infernal form of gramophone. The other night the 
audience at a certain theatre, after being invited 
to be in their places at 8.15, had to undergo for 
half an hour a caricature of music before the play 
began. It would be even worse if theatres were 
to fill in their intervals with a B.B.C. programme. 
In this country the artist is at the mercy of his 
exploiter. There is no Société des Auteurs to col- 
lect royalties on the performance of plays and 
music out of copyright as there is in France and 
so to dissuade the manager and producers from 
exploiting the dead to the disadvantage of the 
living. One hopes that the decision of the Court 
of Appeal may have its effect on those Clubs which 
disturb their members in the evening with wireless 
loud-speakers; for surely they should be in the 
same position as hotels and public-houses in this 

matter. 

** 

Progress in television is so rapid that it will not 
be very long before ‘‘ far seeing’’ becomes 
accepted with as little comment as 


ae broadcasting. A recent German in- 
sd teen, vention promises to simplify cinema 


television so that with further de- 
velopments it will shortly become really a practical 
proposition. The scene to be televised is photo- 
graphed on an endless film, developed and trans- 
mitted, the time interval between photography and 
projection being about 20 seconds. The emulsion 
is washed off, and the film can be used over and 
over again. At the receiving end all this is re- 
peated. By this method the difficulty caused by 
the need for intense illumination of small surfaces 
is eliminated, and the picture can be projected on 
to a screen of any desired size. 


** 
* 


Sir Reginald Poole’s recent speech has once 
more called attention to the’ need of reform in our 


d present divorce law. There are 
Divorce thousands of sufferers under the 
Ref - present system—men and women 


tied to convicts, drunkards or luna- 
tics, who have no chance of securing their freedom. 
Too often, the characteristics of a party to the 
marriage contract are discovered after marriage, 


and the only way in which relief is obtained is 
in the form of permanent separation. The fact 
that so much collusion is evident in the Courts 
to-day makes it obvious that the present ground 
for divorce, adultery, is either inadequate or hope- 
lessly unfair. It is not that easier divorce is 
required, for a single act of adultery is sufficient 
ground; but that consideration should be given 
to those who entered marriage with a sincere hope 
of making it a success, and then, too late, found 
lunacy, drunkenness or criminal tendencies in their 
partners. 


** 
* 


The ivory Aquamanile (Holy Water Bucket) 
acquired for the Victoria and Albert Museum at a 
A cost of £7,900 is a fine example of 

: early 11th century Byzantine car- 
— ving and the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund which provided half the 
money has once again deserved well of its country. 
The Aquamanile was until recently in the Hermit- 
age Collection and has found its way out of Russia 
like a number of other artistic treasures. It is said 
that the bucket which is magnificently carved with 
eight groups was made for the Emperor Otto III 
and the scenes represented on it may be connected 
with those of the early Christian ivory diptych in 
Milan Cathedral. 


** 


1933 has been a record year for sugar beet. 
Thanks to the sun, the sugar content has beaten 
all records; for in wine grapes and 


Sugar presumably in other vegetables the. 
Visians sun is the principal factor in the 


making of sugar. Much has been 
said for and against the sugar beet subsidy. No 
doubt it saved a number of agricultural districts 
from ruin at a time when any other expedient was 
politically impossible. Asa permanent part of our 
industrial organisation, it has a fatal drawback. 
It strikes at the root of the prosperity of the West 
Indies, and, since cane sugar is superior to beet 
sugar, it would be far better that we should direct 
our efforts into other channels. 


Mankind is exposed to dangers so numerous (as 
the reading of any medical treatise will show!), 
some insect or microbe may 


that it is remarkable that we survive 
The 
oth 
suddenly change its habits and 


at all. One of these dangers is that 
become deadly to us. A minor instance is that of 


the moth Ephestia, which, until now, had always 
been looked upon as a pest of cocoa. Recently it has 
attacked tobacco leaf and it seems to prefer bright 
cigarette leaf! The Empire Marketing Board have 
published a report on the moth and have given 
advice on the best methods of control. It is hoped 
that the price of cigarettes will not be increased. 
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One by one, in this rationalist age, our most 
cherished traditions are undermined. Ivy, the men 
of science told us, is a curse to be 


ee exterminated, and obediently we 
iy oan stripped the walls and trees. Now 


there is a massed attack on bracken, 
which is said to make all other vegetation dis- 
appear. Bracken, therefore, must be burnt lest it 
return in the spring, and spread here, there and 


everywhere. Much of this seems to us mere scare- 
mongering. Nature, in the old phrase, has her 
own remedies, and man can support her. Keep 
your walls well-built and well-pointed, and ivy will 
be your servant. Keep the bracken down by cut- 
ting, and eat the young shoots. They taste as 
well and are quite as good for you as young 
stinging-nettles, another excellent food, more 
generally welcomed in France than over here. 


Toryism—or ‘ 


Let Us Stick 


Nationalism” 


to Our Guns 


By Patrick Donner, M.P. 


APTAIN H. H. Balfour, M.P., in an inter- 
esting article draws attention to a move- 
ment, non-Conservative in origin, which has 

lately raised an as yet hesitating head. The under- 
lying idea of this movement is to change the name 
of the Conservative Party and to merge the sup- 
porters of the present administration into a single 
party with, apparently, the object in view of facing, 
but not necessarily fighting, the Socialist (cum 
Liberal ?) remnants. 

Such a development was never entertained either 
by the Prime Minister or the Lord President of the 
Council at the time of the formation of the National 
Government. Mr. Baldwin’s statement of the 25th 
August, 1931, made it plain that 

“there is no question of any permanent coalition,” 

and he went on to say that ‘“‘. .. no Party will be 

called upon to sacrifice any of the principles in which 
it believes.” 

The Prime Minister’s broadcast speech of the 
same date could not have been more explicit or 
concise. 

“It is not a Government which compels any Party 
to change its principles or to subordinate its indivi- 
duality ... it is a Government... of individuals. 
It has been formed to do this work. If the work takes 
little time, the life of the Government will be short. 
When that life is finished, the work of the House of 
Commons and the general political situation will re- 
turn to where they were last week.” 

Why then this new move? Clearly the expon- 
ents of the ‘* National ”’ Party fear for their Par- 
liamentary seats, and believe that they would stand 
a greater chance at the next election if the Con- 
servative label were cast to the winds. But why 
should Members of Parliament, who have the 
honour to belong to a powerful and historic party, 
pretend they are other than they are? Even if 
they did so pretend, they would never ‘‘ get away 
with it.” 

Why Should We Fear ? 


Socialists up and down the Country denounce 
National Government supporters as ‘‘ Tories,”’ as 
it is. Under whatever label—Conservative, 
Unionist, National—the members of our Party will 
continue to be called Tories so long as Parliamen- 
tary Government exists. They can never escape 
the cry. Is there, then, so much to fear in the 
word Tory 

The Englishman, regardless of class, employed 


or unemployed, prefers a man to stick to his 
guns, whatever they are, to any apologetic candi- 
date who gives the impression that his very exist- 
ence is an offence and attempts to hide his 
principles (if any) under fancy bushels. 

Why should Conservatives fear? The power of 
insistent facts shattered the Liberal Party to frag- 
ments, while the incompetence, ignorance, and 
vindictiveness of the Socialist Government effec- 
tually defeated political Labour both in Parliament 
and the Country. The National Government 
depends for its main support on the Conservative 
Party. For the rest it is, as described by the 
Prime Minister, a Government of individuals. 

For what reason then should the separate entity 
of the Conservative Party be destroyed in the hour 
of its triumph ? 

The Samuel Liberals have already left the 
Government, and are only awaiting their oppor- 
tunity. After nearly two years of tariffs the cost 
of living has not risen but, should it do so, these 
gentlemen will not hesitate to stab in the back the 
very Government that presented them with their 
seats in Parliament. 


Ottawa, The Touchstone 


Even to-day with a huge majority in the Com- 
mons, when it was feared in many quarters that the 
very completeness of the victory might smother 
Conservative vitality, Party Conferences all over 
the Country stand witness to the animation and 
keenness with which delegates debate the main is- 
sues of the day. 

Ottawa was the Touchstone. Non-Conservative 
supporters of the Government who voted for the 
great principle of Empire Preferences will, it is 
understood, not be opposed by the Tory machine. 
The present situation is, therefore, clear, and calls 
for no alteration. 

One final consideration. Tochange the name of 
the Party now in the hour of achievement would 
take the heart out of all those loyal Conservatives 
who, with the hope of ultimate victory before them, 
have kept the Party flag flying in industrial and 
radical constituencies for many years in the face of 
repeated discouragement and heavy obstacles. The 
damage this proposal would if carried out do to the 
resiliency and power of Conservatism all over the 
Country cannot be estimated. 
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Tshekedi—The Price of Shame 


The Treachery of the Premier and Mr. J. H. Thomas 
By J. Wentworth Day 


HEKEDI, the Bechuana Chief, who, forti- 

fied by cheap western education, flogged a 

dissolute white in defiance of the King’s 
Government, has been deposed from his chieftain- 
ship and reinstated within the span of three weeks. 
In that twenty-one days, minor history has been 
made, and a gallant servant of the Crown has been 
insulted in the face of the world. But worse—the 
insult to ‘‘ Evans of the Broke ’’ has been heaped 
upon him by the Prime Minister and the 
Dominions Secretary of this country. 


Three weeks ago, Vice-Admiral Evans, sitting in 
state before fifteen thousand assembled natives of 
the Bamiangwato tribe, pronounced sentence of 
banishment upon the young black chief, who 
more than once had flouted the Administration to 
whose protection and guidance he owes the wel- 
fare of his tribe and himself. ‘*‘ Evans of the 
Broke ’’—in this case, as honourable a title as that 
of ‘‘ Broke of the Shannon ’’—in his capacity as 
Acting High Commissioner, travelled up-country 
with two hundred marines and three light guns. 
He travelled as befitted the senior representative of 
this country. He conducted the enquiry with 
dignity and justice. He had all the facts before 
him. His sentence upon Tshekedi was the logical 
outcome of Tshekedi’s defiance of his obligations. 


Punish—and A pologise_ 


This week, Vice-Admiral Evans, acting under 
orders from home, shook hands with the chief, 
entertained him to tea and addressed him as ‘‘ my 
friend.’’ We may assume that Tshekedi’s smile 
expressed his secret triumph. And the fifteen 
thousand of the Bamangwato tribe are still 
sniggering. To them there can be little difference 
between the degrading obscenities of two white 
degenerates and the astounding volte face of Rear- 
Admiral Evans. In each case the white man has 
done something foreign to the native code. The 
native does not understand the person who pun- 
ishes and then apologises. Nor indeed do we. 


But I wonder what the native would say 
if he realised that in this week’s News Letter, 
the official organ of the National Labour Party, 
Rear-Admiral Evans is attacked and held up to 


scorn. His escort of guns and men is des- 
cribed as ‘‘a parade,’’ which ‘‘ cannot be 
excused.’’ The fact that he is the man on the 


spot, in full possession of all the evidence—counts 
for nothing against the wrath of the representatives 
of street corner government. The man who 
holds the confidence of his King and Government 
is drubbed as though he were an enemy. But the 
attack is not signed. And an attack, to be cour- 
ageous, to carry weight, must carry the name of 
the attacker. 

The attackers in this case are the Prime 
Minister and Mr. J. H. Thomas. They, as 


leaders of National Labour, are behind the 
News Letter. Therefore they are morally respons- 
ible for whatever appears in it. Their supporters 
keep it alive. But since when have a Prime 
Minister and a Dominions Secretary of this 
country chosen to attack a gallant servant of the 
Crown in a remote outpost of Empire, by such 
cowardly, back-stairs, anonymous methods of 
gutter-journalism? Is it not enough that a 
Socialist Premier, to whom the very idea of Em- 
pire is anathema, a man ridden by the twin devils 
of political opportunism and mob _ pressure— 
working hand in glove with Mr. Thomas, the play- 
boy of public banquets, the aitchless enunciator 
of after-dinner inanities—should, by virtue of the 
power residing in their hands, have condemned 
the wisdom and reversed the judgment of Vice- 
Admiral Evans? 


The Whips of Lesser Men 


That in itself is sufficient rebuff. Under any 
other Premier, any other Dominions Secretary, it 
would mean the virtual breaking of Admiral 
Evans as a Colonial Administrator. But the 
weight of a rebuff is determined by the weight of 
the person behind it. And the political reputations 
of the Prime Minister and Mr. Thomas are not 
such as to lend any weight to their rebuff in the 
eyes of those most capable to judge a man. 


Admiral Evans’s reputation sufficiently 
strong to be able to take care of itself. 


The two main points to be considered are that 
our prestige in Bechuanaland has been made to 
look ridiculous, and our Prime Minister and 
Dominions Secretary have, by their cowardly, 
anonymous attack, proved themselves unworthy of 
the respect and confidence of their subordinates. 


But this, after all, is perhaps no more than we 
might reasonably expect from two men who, 
reared in an atmosphere of street-corner strife, 
Trades Union chicanery, and orange-box oratory, 
have, by the most amazing feats of political gym- 
nastics, placed themselves in the key positions of 
a Conservative Government. We have only our- 
selves to thank. 


A monkey cannot ride a racehorse to victory— 
and until the Conservative horse sheds its simian 
jockeys, we must expect it to pull and bore. The 
price of their jockeyship is the price of our shame. 


|B aged subscribers who are changing 

their addresses are asked to give the 
earliest possible notification to the Saturday 
Review, 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 
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Radio and Reality 


By O. M. Green 


MONG this year’s “ silly season ’’ corre- 
spondence none has been more interesting 
than the letters on the value of music by 

radio. One paper was rash enough to say that, 
however good the transmission, wireless music was 
but a shadow of the reality. No less a musician 
than Sir Walford Davies warmly contradicted 
this, and was as warmly contradicted, or sup- 
ported, by others. Meanwhile, in another paper, 
correspondents declare that the ceaseless streams 
of sound from the air will end in a general revul- 
sion against music as mere noise. 


The question is of obvious importance for the 
whole future of concert rooms, perhaps even of 
music itself, That radio is an immense boon to 
country folk is undisputed, as also that it enables 
everyone to get their entertainment more easily 
and cheaply than by going to a concert hall. But 
are they getting the same goods? Whether we 
like to watch Kreisler’s bowing, or a Saxonoff 
wagging his beard at the brasses is a matter of 
accident. The joy of music lies on a different 
plane—or where would the blind be? The one 
important point is whether wireless music can pro- 
duce the same sense of reality, the same thrill 
(without which art in any form is a husk) as the 
original. And in this respect the radio seems to 
suffer from two insuperable disadvantages— 
remoteness and the mechanics interposed between 
performer and listener. 


The Loss of Intimacy 


There are times, of course, when distance lends 
enchantment—the glee-singing of a party of Welsh 
holiday-makers floating down the Severn, the far- 
off strains (some will rudely say the farther the 
better) of bagpipes on a Scottish loch. But the 
pleasure here consists in the music forming an 
appropriate part in the general scheme of things; 
it is not the thing in itself. If you want music 
for its own sake, you must surely ‘‘ get next to 
it.” Personality, the intimacy of experience, 
which mean so much in music, are distinctly 
limited in influence and cannot be shot indis- 
criminately over the ether. 


Some music broadcasts more effectively than 
others, a man’s voice better than a woman’s, a 
piano better than an orchestra. But, however full 
the volume of sound, there is no possibility of 
mistaking wireless music for music in the same or 
even in the next room. That can easily be tested 
in cinemas that keep an organ to supplement the 
wireless music of the film. Directly the organ 
takes up, you are conscious of a difference quite 
distinct from the mere notes. It is not merely 
that one may have been playing a waltz and the 
other a hymn. There is a difference in the whole 
scale of values, One is remote, more or less 
negligible. The other is near you, commanding, 
irresistible. 


No one would speak out loud on indifferent topics 
in a concert hall. But no one hesitates to say 
what comes into his mind when the radio is per- 
forming. This is not only a question of polite- 
ness to the artists, but that radio music is too far 
off and impersonal. There is nothing compelling 
in it. 


But even more disadvantageous are the mech- 
anics involved in radio. The pleasure of music 
is, of course, really indescribable; but does not a 
great, perhaps the greatest, part of it consist in 
the directness of communication between one mind 
and another through the most beautiful mode of 
expression? And the vividness of the communi- 
cation varies inversely with the amount of 
mechanical contrivance interposed between _per- 
former and listener. 


A Personal Appeal 


A great singer has the most universal power of 
appeal, using nothing but the voice. A violinist 
comes next with what is fundamentally the 
simplest of contrivances, just four strings stretched 
over a wooden box. A piano seems to upset the 
rule till we remember that its mechanics are solely 
employed to simplify and clarify the pianist’s 
touch on the string. Similarly in musical inter- 
pretation, the greatest performer subordinates 
himself to the composer and tries only to say what 
he meant to be said. Occasionally the artist may 
by his own genius turn a piece of trash into a 
masterpiece, as 1 remember Mischa Elman giving 
an unforgettable rendering of a piece called 
‘* The Blue Lagoon.”’ Possibly the composer had 
built better than he knew, But the essential 
point was the directness of communication 
between musician’s mind and listener’s. 


Directly machinery is introduced for the trans- 
mission of music, the touch is lost. Beautiful the 
sounds may be, but one soon becomes conscious 
of a certain emptiness, a sort of aridity. It is like 
the cold-storage food on a long-distance ship and 
one rises from the feast gorged but not satisfied. 
I would venture to say there is more real nourish- 
ment in an amateur singing or playing with 
sincerity and expression, even if not always fault- 
lessly, than in the most perfect broadcast. 


To be without the radio is to own oneself a back 
number. We owe the B.B.C. a great debt for its 
lectures, its admirable descriptions of sporting 
events, for setting our clocks, for the news of the 
day. It is amusing, too, to turn on the musical 
programme and say ‘‘ Ah! Rome ’’; immediately 
(in true radio fan style) to switch off to something 
else and say ‘‘ Ah, Bordeaux,’’ or (if you can say 
it) Ah, Mreza’”’ or Ah, Bydgorzcz ’’—these 
being usually, and not inappropriately, accom- 
panied by a burst of atmospherics. But before 


long one realises once again the value of Lord 
Melbourne’s great maxim, ‘‘ Why can’t you let 
it alone?” 
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Sideways Endings 


By Guy C. Pollock 


NE may be aged and embittered by 
experience, with a professional knowledge of 
the manufacture of ‘‘ sob-stuff’’ in news- 

paper offices, and yet be moved by the death of 
Young Stribling, the boxer who was never quite 
a champion. Poor devil, he has fought his last 
round and lost it; or happy warrior, he has won 
Mr. Everyman’s last fight. Anyhow, he fought 
well. And was this, as it seems, a ‘‘ Sideways 
Ending ”’? 

Did George Stevens, that brilliant man of letters 
masquerading as a journalist, who invented the 
“* sideways ending ’’ when he died of typhoid as a 
correspondent in the Boer War, really end side- 
ways? Or was he, too, among the fortunate finding 
the happy issue out of all their afflictions when not 
the half of the afflictions were yet manifest? Who 
—exceptis excipiendis—who shall say ? 


* * * * 


Mr. Death : And remember, Mr. Everyman, that 
all the furniture you have ordered—all the goods 
and chattels of your mind and spirit— will be 
delivered in plain vans at the destination you have 
chosen for yourself. 


Mr. Everyman : 
Mr. Death. 


Mr. Death: And by the fifty-pay-way system you 
can be sure of getting exactly what you have 
deserved. 

Mrs. Everyman: There will be no deductions ? 

Mr. Death: There are absolutely no deductions, 
my dear lady, in this business—on either side. 

Mrs. Everyman: It seems fair. 

Mr. Death: And don’t forget the insurance with 
the great Asbestos Company. That remains the 
property of Mrs. Everyman. 


Mr. Everyman: I can’t tell you how satisfied 
and grateful I am. When the van calls I shall 
know I have been treated with scrupulous fairness. 
The furniture is well worth the money. Who 
said ‘* sideways ending ”’ ? 

Mr. Death: No one, I hope, Mr. Everyman. 


* * * * 


I think I understand that, 


Do you see that baby partridge running after 
his mother into the young barley? This is the 
middle of June and he’s a week old. A sturdy 
youngster, prettier now in his buff stripes than he 
will ever be—even when he has grown a chestnut 
horse shoe in his breast.feathers. ... Here he is 
again at the end of August, a very personable 
young man, as big and as bold in flight, as wary 
and warm in jugging on the grass field as his 
devoted father. He loves the stubbles for food 
and the root field to shelter in from sun or down- 
pour. He isn’t afraid of the guns they keep telling 
him about. Anyhow he’ll have a damned good fly 


for it... And here he is again in mid October. 
‘‘Behind us ?”’ he says to the others, ‘* The beaters 
again. Better make for the roots. They won’t 
spot us there.’’ And in the roots. ‘‘ Those 
blinking beaters again! What? Go back over 
their heads? That’s what the old people say? 
Poor old fossils, they can’t reason. Ten to one 
there’s a gun with the beaters. None of your 
retreats for me. There! Let the old idiots go. 
Follow me. Over the top. And remember to fly 
like the devil, shriek and scatter as you top the 
hedge, and jink all over the place. It’s as safe as 
houses. We've done it before. And there’s a 
real kick in it. Now!’’ Whirr! .. And here he 
is again, smack on his back on the far side of the 
railway embankment. The first barrel of the right 
hand gun caught him under the chin in the middle 
of his best swerve. He never knew what hit him. 
He didn’t fall sideways. 


* * * 


I remember some years ago reading a little 
account of an inquest rather tucked away in an 
evening paper. It was headed ‘‘ Pathetic story of 
a Sideways ending ”’ and it would have had no 
“ news value ”’ if the day had not been empty of 
sensation. It was about the death of an old lady 
of seventy-six and her husband, an ex-coal heaver, 
gave evidence. He was reported as ‘‘ speaking with 
great emotion.’’ He told the Court that their 
circumstances had been so far reduced that they 
had lived on a kipper, a loaf of bread, and a pint of 
milk for a week. At last the old lady could not 
rise from the bed and she told him she felt very 
cold. There were no bedclothes. So—‘‘ So I lay 
down beside her, to comfort her like, and I said 
‘ Lovey, I’m still here.’ And she put her arms as 
much round me as she could. And I said 
‘ Lovey’ again, and she didn’t answer then. I 


thought she’d dropped off to sleep. But she was 
dead.”’ 


I remember that tears overflowed from my 
sentimental eyes when I read that plain tale of 
constancy. I was deceived by the sub-editor and 
his heading. My eyes should have shone with 
glamour and envy. That was no sort of “ side- 
ways ending,”’ was it? 


* * ~ * 


There must be a sideways ending or two in a 
world of men and things. But not many. ‘‘ Too 
many doleful stories do we see, Whose matter in 
bright gold had best be read.’” We begin and we 
end. No Alpha can be written not followed by an 
Omega and every dawn must turn at last to night. 
But not sideways. If it shut down like a trap as in 
the tropics or creep stealthily on the reluctant heels 
of twilight, Night is no blotting out. It is dark 
and seems most dark when first it falls. But it 


has a thousand eyes and by them lights some new 
and great Adventure. 
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Swaraj 


Ki Jai 


Two Decades of the Spinning Wheel 
By Ibn Zul Qarnain 


WAS curious—definitely so. 
Bombay after an absence of twenty years 
—Bombay and India after twenty years of 
Swarajist dictation. 

I had heard rumours, of course, but little be- 
yond rumours had appeared in the Press since 
the final abdication of the British. One thing was 
at least proficient in Swarajist India, and that was 
its censorship. 

A roar of protest uttered by an elderly English- 
man from the confines of the ship’s smoke room 
signalised the fact that the passport men were get- 
ting to work. 

‘* Nevertheless,” interposed the dhoti-clad pass- 
port officer with a maddening smile, ‘‘ your 
port lacks the endorsement of the Indian 
consulate.” 

‘* Well, at any rate let me see the British officer 
in charge,” parried the traveller, ‘‘ and I will 
explain.”’ 

The babu gave a delighted snigger and turned 
leeringly upon his underling. 

‘* Did you hear that, babu-ji?’’ he enquired of 
the man, gurgling with laughter. ‘‘ This traveller 
desires to converse with the British officer: in 
charge.” 

‘* British officer, indeed,’’ chuckled the assistant, 
adjusting his home-spun cap. ‘‘ Oh, these 
foreigners.” 

‘* But there must be something that can be 
done,”’ interjected the traveller. 

‘* Yes, there is something that can be done,” 
agreed the passport babu after pondering for a 
moment. ‘‘ You can return from where you came. 
I do not consider that your passport is in order.”’ 

‘* And,” he added, malevolently, ‘‘ you need not 
trouble to return. Our fair Hindustan is well rid 
of you and your countrymen.” 

My encounter with the passport gentlemen was 
not so dramatic. I accelerated my passage through 
the Gateway of India by expeditious expedient of 
buying the passport officials. 

Next day I took train to Delhi, once more to 
make acquaintance with the historic capital. 

The hotel which, in my youth, I had 
known as a model of comfort, was still there. 
It was now the residence of the members of the 
Indian National Congress. 

I held out my bag to the hotel porter. To my 
amazement he remained stiff and motionless. 
Glancing inside I noticed that right down the 
entire expanse of the palm court everyone was 
standing. Then I became aware of a sonorous 
melody floating on the air. All were softly singing 
the ‘“‘ Bunday Matram,’’—the Congress national 
anthem. 

The bedroom to which I was directed was com- 
fortable enough, but the decorations left something 
to be desired. Along the entire length of one wall 
the national flag was painted, 


** And thus was unity achieved,’’ ran the inscrip- 


‘tion beneath. 


From the managerial notice suspended by the 
doorway I discovered that ‘flesh of the 
cow and fish ’’ could only be served in private 
rooms and that it was necessary for all guests to 
make known their religion when signing the hotel 
register. 

Later I approached the head waiter for a table. 
He seemed somewhat surprised. 

** What, a table?”’ he exclaimed. 
table you want!’’ 

** Are you a Muslim or a Sikh?” he queried, 
further, eyeing my bearded visage with some dis- 
taste. 

‘* A Muslim,” I responded with some asperity. 

‘* Then,” he said, ‘‘ you must eat in the next 
room. Here are only the high-caste Hindus.”’ 

Waiters attired in sleeveless coats carried brass 
trays full of chutneys, curries, potato chips, green 
chillies, spiced onions and curd and thin cakes of 
dried, pungent fish to where the diners sat cross- 
legged on their chairs. 

Through a din, and a hum such as is heard no- 
where but at an Indian feast came the shrill sound 
of a Hindu orchestra. The man with the reed-like 
bin was billowing his cheeks as if his life depended 
upon it. The head of a tousled drummer kept time 
with the thudding which his hands produced upon 
a pair of tom-toms. A long-robed ruffian with a 
falsetto voice swayed to and fro to the sounds he 
conjured from an instrument like a guitar. 

Periodically, when the master singer played 
alone a hush descended upon the diners. When 
he had subsided the guests would shout: ‘‘ Wah, 
wa, Asted Wahwa—wonderful; oh! the great 
player.” 

To the keen observer there was, however, some- 
thing out of tune with the general air of festivity. 
Here and there groups of men discussed something 
with an earnestness which told significantly of its 
portent. 

Near me an ancient Marahta member of the 
Indian Parliament pulled hard at his scented 
hubble-bubble. 

‘* Ah, well,’’ I overheard him mutter to his 
neighbour, ‘‘ we have had these alarms before. If 
Akbar Khan and his men are nearing Lahore we 
must reflect that Delhi is still far.’’ 


‘* That is so,” agreed the Madrasi thus ad- 
dressed. ‘‘ Besides, it is against the laws which 
we have passed in Congress.’’ And with a com- 
placent smile he turned to greet newcomers who, 
touching their caste-marks with folded hands as 
they entered, called loudly to waiters to serve them 
with refreshment. 


Midnight. And the fun was still progressing, 


fast and furiously. The Marahta ancient snored 
in his cups, his alcoholic breath polluting the at- 
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mosphere. Men, wild-eyed, and keyed-up with 
stimulant, urged the singers to yet greater efforts. 

It was the hotel manager, returning from a call 
to the telephone who provided the diversion. 

He stood at the entrance of the feasting hall, his 
face distorted. 

The Congressmen, representative of India’s free- 
dom won twenty years before, tucked up their 
dhotis and ran. 

Half an hour the hotel was in flames. 

After a night of unmitigated horror I repaired 
next morning to the Indian Parliament. 

An obese Bengal merchant was on his feet as I 
entered the gallery. 

‘“* Friends,” he was saying. ‘‘ We meet here 
this morning to deliberate upon a grave national 
crisis. 

‘*T put it to the House that the crisis is such 
that we should bring into operation the provisions 
of Order 420 which calls upon the Muslims to pro- 
vide security for their good behaviour.” 

‘* But what if the Muslims refuse to give these 
securities ?”’ interposed a sneering voice. 

‘* Order,’’ thundered the bewigged President. 

‘* Order,’’ echoed the dhoti-wallahs. 

Someone gave vent to an ironic cat-call. 

Someone else hurled a snuff-box which narrowly 
missed the President. 

The reason for the movement was soon apparent. 


At the main door stood a rakish-looking Pathan. 
In one hand he twirled a gigantic scimitar. 
At the remaining seven doors stood hawk-eyed and 
hook-nosed gentlemen from the Khyber. 

The President, drawing himself hesitantly to his 
feet, weakly demanded an explanation for ‘‘ this 
intrusion into the precincts of the highest authority 
of the realm.” 

The Pathan at the principal doorway strode into 
the Chamber. 

‘* Desist,” he said to the President. ‘‘ Dry thy 
tongue, thou eater of lental and rice. The time of 
talk is atan end. You and the dogs with you go 
to the dungeons.”’ 

‘** But,”’ interrupted the President with some at- 
tempt at dignity. ‘‘ All this is entirely unconsti- 
tutional. It is against the law.” 

‘** Have done, babu,”’ spat the Pathan. 
not of your laws. 
the law.” 

And he lifted his sword with a menacing gesture. 

The days that followed were given over to re- 
joicing. The warrier chief of the Khyber rode 
triumphantly for the midday prayer at the Imperial 
Friday Mosque, closed, by order of the Hindu 
Government for the past twenty years. 

And then I awoke and found myself. still 
stroking an Afghan knife, which I always keep 
under my pillow. 


** Speak 
This is the law and nothing but 


Counterfeit Death ? 
By C. G. C. T. 


vs UT me well under!’’ I said to the 
anesthetist, as I climbed on to the narrow 
glass table. ‘‘ This is my first opera- 
tion.’’” He smiled indulgently and held a gauze 
strainer in front of my face. Sleep dripped from 
its glistening white meshes. 

‘* Breathe into this! ’’ he murmured, 

‘* Put me well under! ’’ I repeated. 
well ——.”’ 

But before I could finish the sentence I was back 
again in bed and a nurse was adjuring me, from a 
thousand miles away, to be “‘ sick into this.” 
Obeying her, for one agonising moment, I was 
convinced that my inside had gone the way of 
Judas Iscariot’s. So I was careful not to be sick 

in. 

“* How long was I under? ”’ I asked. 

** About an hour,’’ replied the nurse. 

‘** Then it wasn’t a false alarm? ”’ 

““'You wouldn’t ask that if you had seen what 
he took out of you. Now, drink this and go to 
sleep ! ” ° 

Accordingly I drank and slept, my curiosity still 
unsatisfied. That was ten days ago and they 
removed the stitches this morning. From first to 
last I have suffered no pain, but for that one 
twinge, or even discomfort, worth the name, at all. 
My brain has never been clearer, I have had plenty 
of time to think, and for the first time in my life I 
have applied what reasoning powers I possess to 
subjects about which, I confess, I have hitherto 


Put me 


allowed cleverer men to do my thinking for me. | 
Contemptible as these amateur gropings will 
doubtless seem to the trained psychologist and 
metaphysician, direct experience of nothingness (if 
the expression is not self-contradictory) should 
one would imagine, be of some value to their 
investigations and their almost total neglect of the 
subject of anzsthesia strikes me as curious. But 
perhaps their appendixes never ‘‘ blow up.”’ 

Secondly, my own experience is shared by 
thousands daily, of whom many must have 
staggered along the same thought-path as I have. 
What have been their conclusions? It would be 
at the least amusing and possibly instructive to 
compare them. 

I am chiefly occupied with the question, ‘‘ In 
what respect, as far as my awareness is concerned, 
was that hour’s break in consciousness different 
from real death?’’ Supposing, that is, I had 
succumbed under the anesthetic, should I have 
been aware of any change? Does sleep offer a 
fair comparison? Possibly, but no natural sleep 
is so profound as to be infrangible by such violence 
as the surgeon wrought on my unconscious body. 
One is far, far ‘‘ deader ’’ under chloroform than 
in the fastest sleep (the Dead ride fastest of all), 
and, besides, the sense of the passage of time, 
never in my experience, absent on emergence from 
sleep, was simply not there when I awoke in my 
hospital bed. That gap in my being appears to 
me to differ from sleep not in degree only, but in 
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kind. Be that as it may, I confess to a surprise 
which may seem, to many, childish, that with the 
complete, if temporary, suspension of all physical 
sensation and the discursive intellect, there should 
have disappeared, also, the core of me, that faculty 
or principle which weighs and judges my sensa- 
tions and thoughts, condemns and approves, tries, 
is hurt by failure and gains stature by success. 
What I am pleased, in short, to call my Soul. 

But did it disappear or is it only the memory of 
its experiences that has vanished? The latter 
supposition is easily conceivable; for memory, I 
take it, is directly a function of the brain, and my 
brain, of course, had ceased to work. The 
possibilities seem to be as follows :— 

(a) That the little tilt, that smallest inclination 
of the balance, which might have turned my mimic 
death into the real thing, that final severance of 
the object (my shifting personal self), from the sub- 
ject (I), is a tremendous dislocation involving a 
return of awareness, a shunting on to other 
lines, a transition from the “ death’’ of total 


anesthesia, into life and being of an unknown 
order. 

(b) That no such return takes place at the 
moment, but that the whole ‘‘1’’ and ‘‘ me”’ 
would have gone out as the flame of a candle in 
the wind, to be relit, mutatis mutandis, or not relit, 
at the pleasure of a higher Power. I should, in 
short, have slept till Judgment day. 

(c) That for those sixty minutes I was, but for 
the accident of my heart continuing to beat, as 
dead as Lazarus and that the central, responsible 
‘* 1” did, in that interval, awake to an order of 
existence not previously experienced. But with 
the re-linking of my ‘‘ soul ’”’ to my physical and 
intellectual life no memory remained to me of that 
order. 

‘* * Where wert thou, brother, those four days ? ’ 

There lives no record of reply.’ ”’ 
The first hypothesis sticks in my throat; good 
warrant for the second exists in the confused and 
contradictory eschatology of the Faith I was born 
in, while my reason is best satisfied by the third. 

And “* Allah a’ lam ’’—He knows! 


The Open Road 


By R. G. W. Bush 


HAT a creature of habit man is, to be sure. 
To most people early rising is anathema, 
and to be avoided at all costs, while to 
others it is the daily routine. 

The family thought I was more than usually 
mad when I said 1 should be up at four o’clock 
and get my own breakfast, and motor up to Lon- 
don while they lay in bed. ‘‘ Why, it isn’t even 
light,” I was told. But I knew better, and by 
four-thirty the kettle had boiled and by the time 
my breakfast was over the daylight was spreading 
from the East. 

We live on a hill, and as I looked out on to 
« countryside drenched by the previous night’s 
rain, I could see clear over to the range of the 
Cotswold behind Gloucester, the Cathedral tower 
standing dark on the horizon. All along the 
valley of the Avon the mist lay like a white 
shroud and wisps of trailing white traced the 
course of the stream in the vale below. Wet but 
calm, and a good morning for a fast run. 

As I dropped down the hill to the village below, 
the banks of the road were yellow and blue with 
bedstraw and scabious, and every blade of grass 
held a drop of water on its drooping end. Nota 
soul in sight and not a chimney smoking. Most 
of the windows are tight shut, for your country- 
man loves not the cool night air. Mile after mile 
of empty road, except for the rabbits, who scatter 
as one gets near, often tumbling head over heels 
in the urgency of escape. 

How we motorists long for the open road, and 
how seldom we see it. We crawl in mile long 
processions, held up by some ancient car that fears 
to overtake the lorry in front. Try the road at 
five in the morning, and you will realise all that 
it can be, wide, and open, and built for speed. 


Take care, though, at your corners, and beware 
the wandering cow. They get out sometimes at 
night and ramble along the roadside, and I have 
seen them loom up out of the mist of early morn, 
vacant of glance and with a fine disregard for the 
rights of the motorist. 

Here’s Stanway Hill with its glorious views of 
the Malverns and Bredon Hill, and its dark tunnel 
beneath the beeches as one nears the top. The 
trees are dripping here and the cloud is only just 
above the level of the hill top. Down through 
the hamlet of Ford and on to the little stone bridge 
over the Windrush—how cold these dips over 
water are on a summer morning. And so to Stow- 
on-the-Wold, peacefully asleep, high up on the 
hill tops. Past Chipping Norton, with its hideous 
factory chimney, the little town. still lifeless and 
empty. 

A single car abandoned by the roadside is all 
I have met so far. Nothing moving on the Ox- 
ford Road, and as I turn off for the cross country 
route to Bicester, the first smell of wood smoke 
drifts from a cottage chimney. A delicious scent, 
and cutting through the freshness of the early 
morning air it seems trebled in sweetness. A few 
farm hands are about now, and the sun is up and 
the wrack of cloud is shot with gold. Sunsets 
may pall, but a fine sunrise is a lovely thing, 
apart from the self satisfaction that the early riser 
feels in being up to see it. 

Fifty miles and still not a car on the road, and 
so through Bicester without a stop or a blast on 
the horn. At Aylesbury the first lorries are 


stirring, but the market square is deserted and the 
traffic policeman at the cross roads is definitely 
absent. Nothing to slow for, a pity even to blow 
the horn, lest some earnest sleeper be waked to 
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the worries of a new day. By the time I reach 
Berkhampstead the road shows a little life, but 
there has been nothing to slow down for. The 
cottage folk are up and about, but the black coats 
have not even started their daily shave, and the 
eggs and bacon lie cold on the larder saelf. 

Here we are on the Watford by-pass—scene of 
innumerable accidents—and I can count two 
lorries and one car in a 2 mile straight. Not till 
the Finchley Road have the buses got half a 


complement of passengers, and as | drive down 
Oxford Street the window dressers have not yet 
started to bait their deadly traps for the fashion- 
able fly who will not be out for hours yet. 

The housekeeper informs me that my host has 
just gone in to have his bath, and I wait. 

A hundred odd miles without a stop, and only 
slowing enough to make the corners safe. Try it, 
you motorists who talk of the open road and never 
see it. 


Page Verse 


Atter the Beat 


Now lift his body shoulder-high, 
We risked our lives that he might die! 
And cut the trailing branches back 
That meet across the jungle track. 
Though dark the path by which we pass 
The moon hangs pale against the grey, 
As his spilt life-blood on the grass 

~ The West still glows with fading day. 
Last night along the river bed 
He walked, before the stars had fled. 
See, printed by the water’s brink 
His footmarks, where he stooped to drink. 
Now that again the stars are burning 
Along the eastern firmament, 
He, no less royally returning 
Comes back along the road he went. 
Returning, he no longer sees 
The tangled boughs of dusky trees 
Across the narrow path the dim 
Green branches stretch their hands to him. 
His black and golden beauty blends 
With shadows that the moonlight weaves, 
And hues its misty radiance lends 
To bamboos’ faded yellow leaves. 
The path grows wide, the jungle thins, 
The ploughland and the tilth begins, 
The home lights cluster on the plain, 
He will not rob our herds again! 
He died as he would wish ‘> die 
No living death of cage and bars, 
So lift his body shoulder-high 
And bear him home beneath the stars. 


ELISABETH BRACKEN.’’ 


The Poet 


(By HerBert BLUEN) 


Like some tall mountain, towering above hills, 

A giant among men, you stand alone, 

Your thoughts are wandering clouds, serenely 
blown, 

Whose beauty dazzles while. it strangely chills; 

Your aoe are rapturous nightingales, whose 
trills 

Are heard in gardens, when the night has thrown 

A veil of scented darkness, starry-sown 

About the earth, and silence listening, thrills. . . 


Yours is the heart whose moods are like a sea, 
Now tamed and still, and now tumultuous, wild; 
You have the sea’s unfathomed mystery, 

Who gaze with childish wonder on a tree, 


Who glimpse an aged wisdom in the child, 
And find in restlessness, tranquillity. 


Adelphi 

Haven of peace, dreaming of by-gone days, to 
you, Adelphi, 

I dedicate my verse—to you, sacrificed to the 
crude 

Commercial Moloch of Democracy ! 

Is it because you are so beautiful— 

So quiet, so urbanely dutiful— 

That such sad things can be? 

Your 1815 railings, and cockade— 

Your mellow-moulded roof-line balustrade— 

Your flat black brick-lined houses, faced in ochre, 

In rich pilastred saffron tablature— 

Your backwater of by-gone symmetry, 

Is it because of this that you have sinned, 

Have raised the vengeance of Democracy ? 

I care not why, or what, this may have been, I 
only know 

That I would rather see half London gone before 
you go! J. LonspDALE Bryans. 


“Hello! Are You There?” 


I paused on the threshold—thro’ the half-open 
door 
a thin bright streak from the lighted hall 
fell across the floor, 
but the room beyond was shadowy, still, 
the fire burnt low, 
only the tinkle of cinders’ fall, 
tick-tack of the clock, solemn and slow, 
and the little thrill 
ere the strike of the hour. Curled on the mat 
slept a comfortable cat. 
between a stool and a broken toy 
thrown aside by my little boy. 
“Hello! are you there? ’”’ 
A childish treble, pathetic and shrill, 
a hint of tears in the shaken tone 
as no answer came from the telephone. 
** Boy-boy speaking . . . can’t you hear? ’”’ 
I entered softly: perched on a chair 
My little son (his feet unshod, 
told never to stand on a chair in shoes), 
hung up the receiver. ‘‘ Dear little man, 
did some one ring up? Let me help if I can.” 
He slipped to the floor with a weary sigh : 
** No, thank you, Dad,”’ was the sad reply, 
“* He is not there—it is no use— 
** I—I only wanted to speak to God.” 
L. Quaries, 
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The Surrender 


of an Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by the Boswell Printing & Publishing Co., went into a 
second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s. 6d. It was and is, 
in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of the 
modern world. This extract discusses the publication of the famous Zinoviev letter. 


That Mr. Marlowe was right in his forecast of 
what would have happened was admitted by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald when he said : 

It is now perfectly clear that it was the threat of 
publication by the Daily Mail which forced the hands of 
the Foreign Office officials, in my absence, and without 
my knowledge, in the matter of sending the letter to 
Rakovsky and publishing it.? 

So it appears that but for the Daify Mail not 
only the public would not have been enlightened, 
but the letter of protest would not have been sent, 
although Mr. MacDonald had revised it himself 
for presentation to the Soviet Minister. 

Mr. MacDonald elsewhere explained this point 
bv saying: 

I sent it back in an altered form, expecting it to come 
back to me again with proofs of authenticity, but that 
night it was published. 

But as Mr. MacDonald had already returned 
it once for further proofs of authenticity and these 
had been given, it is difficult to see how the 
Foreign Office officials could know that he 
‘** expected ’’ the process to be repeated if he. did 
not say so. Mr. MacDonald himself did not blame 
them at the time; on the contrary, as he stated 
four years later, he regarded Sir Eyre Crowe— 
the official mainly responsible—as “the soul of 
personal honour and official rectitude.’’ * 

At the same time he observed : 

The fact of the matter is that it is perfectly plain that 
all the hullabaloo about the Zinoviev letter at the last 
General Election was a dishonest and discreditable stunt 
worked up by men who knew it to be such.! 

And again: 

You remember that terrible week-end when the Zinoviev 
letter was on, and you remember it was characterised 
as a fraud. My friends, it is a fraud, it was a fraud.? 

As a matter of fact, by this time the revelations 
that had come to light with regard to the origins 
of the Zinoviev letter had only served to confirm 
the opinion of the Foreign Office as to its 
authenticity. It now transpired that the Foreign 
Office had not depended only on the copy of the 
letter procured by Mr. im Thurn, but had been 
able to secure further copies from sources known 
to it as reliable, and that its authenticity had been 
established by no less than four independent 
sources of information.* 

Chicherin was also said to have stated that the 
original letter sent to the Communist Party of 
Great Britain had been destroyed by the Secretary 
of the Party, Albert Inkpin.t The Evening 
Standard, thereupon, sent a representative to inter- 
view Inkpin at the headquarters of the C.P.G.B. 


2 Daily Herald, March 5, 1928. 

1 Daily Herald, February 28, 1928. 

2 Speech at Briton Ferry on March 2, 1928. Sunday 
Express, March 8, 1928. 

3 Debate in House of Commons, March 26, 1928. 

* Ibid., March 19, 1928, 


in King Street and Inkpin himself admitted that he 
had destroyed a document consisting of a speech by 
Zinoviev to the Central Committee of the Russian 
Communist Party, which MacManus had sent to 
him from Moscow together with a covering letter 
marked ‘‘ Secret ’’ and containing the instructions 
that the contents were “‘ strictly confidential,’’ 
only to be read by members of the Central Com- 
mittee of the British Communist Party. ‘‘ But 
this, of course,’’ Inkpin added, ‘* had nothing to 
do with the supposed Zinoviev letter.’’* The fact 
then remains that a communication from Zinoviev 
had been destroyed by the C.P.G.B. 

Whether the “‘ Red Letter ’’ was a good election 
cry is a point on which opinions differed. Mr. 
Gregory, whom the Labour Party afterwards 
gratuitously accused of making money by its 
publication, was shown to have been actually 
opposed to this step on the score that, as only 
copies were available, it was liable to be 
characterised as a forgery. It is, of course, a good 
tule never to base evidence on any document of 
which the original cannot be produced, but in this 
case would the original have carried greater 
weight ? The Bolshevists plan was always to deny 
everything inconvenient to them, and the actual 
autograph of Zinoviev would no doubt have been 
described as a forgery with the same ease as the 
copied letter, as had been done in the case of the 
Sisson Report where the original documents 
were produced. 

That documents incriminating the Bolshevists 
have been faked from time to time admits, how- 
ever, of no denial. The Communist publication Anti- 
Soviet Forgeries, that appeared in 1927, contains a 
large amount of truth ; the pages concerning “‘ the 
arsenal ”’ of Druzhilovsky, Orloff, Gumanski and 
Ziverts and their relations with certain anti- 
Bolshevist circles are well worth noting. The main 
facts here related received confirmation when these 
same Berlin forgers were brought to trial two years 
later. What Anti-Soviet Forgeries does not men- 
tion, however, is that one of this gang was an agent 
of the Cheka whose object was to discredit the anti- 
Bolshevist cause. There is, of course, no more 
certain way of weakening a case than by intro- 
ducing false evidence. The bordereau falsely 
attributed to Dreyfus did more to exonerate him 
than all the evidence produced in his defence. 

Nothing, then, is more urgent in dealing with 
Bolshevism than to make absolutely certain that 
information quoted is correct. The policy of 
“‘ boring from within,” advocated by Lenin, has 
been practised with great success by his followers 
everywhere, and also by other agents of the Hidden 
Hand. No sooner is a strongly anti-Bolshevist 
movement set on foot than it is penetrated by in- 
fluences that render it abortive. Sensational news 
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capable of refutation, is supplied and really damn- 
ing evidence kept out. I have seen this process re- 
peated again and again. 

Besides being weakened by deliberate sabotage, 
the anti-Bolshevist campaign, like every good 
cause, has attracted into its ranks a number of 
adventurers who see their chance of self-advance- 
ment by exploiting the patriotic feelings of the 
public. In this way large sums have frequently 
been collected of which no effectual use has been 
made. 

All such damage to the movement might have 
been avoided if the advice of the Netherlands 
Minister, given in the deleted passage of the 
Foreign Office White Paper before referred to,’ 
had been followed, and collective action had been 
taken by all the Powers of Europe to ‘‘ nip Bol- 
shevism in the bud ’’ at that early date of 1918 and 
thus prevent its spreading ‘* over Europe and the 
whole world.’’ Absolutely reliable centres of 
information might then have been established in 
every country, under the control of experts, from 
which propagandists could have obtained their 
facts, and no bombshells in the form of Zinoviev 
Letters would have been needed to awaken the 
British public to the menace of the Soviet Power. 


CONSERVATISM IN POWER. 


The victory of the Conservatives at the polls in 
October 1924 was the greatest victory ever gained 
by the Party. No less than 415 Conservatives 
were returned, whilst the Liberals won only 40 
seats and the Labour Party was reduced to 151. 
The total gain to Conservatives was 161, and the 
total loss to the Labour Party 42. 

It was a victory not only over Bolshevism, but 
over Socialism, and a striking illustration of the 
maxim that the strongest method of defence is 
attack. It was not the policy of a constructive pro- 
gramme and “ no personalities ’’ that had won the 
day, but a ruthless exposure of the Socialist 
leaders and their proposed treaty with the Bol- 
sheviks that roused the nation against the 
‘‘ Labour ’’ Party. Elections are not won by the 
votes of convinced Conservatives, convinced 
Liberals or convinced Socialists, they are won by 
the great wavering masses who do not habitually 
think about politics at all but who at the last 
moment throw their weight into one scale or the 
other, usually from fear. For the experience of 
the last five elections has shown that the electorate 
will always vote more enthusiastically against a 
threatened danger than for a promised benefit. It 
had voted for the Coalition in 1918 as a defence 
against the German and the Bolshevist menace; it 
had voted for the Conservatives in 1922 as a 
defence against the Coalition, which it then 
believed to have become a danger to the Empire ; 
it had withdrawn its support from the Conser- 
vatives in 1923 as a defence against Protection, 
which it had been led to believe would add to the 
cost of living ; it rallied again to the Conservatives 
in 1924 as a defence against Socialism of which 
the principles were ruthlessly exposed to it from 
platforms all over the country, and it turned against 
them in 1929 because later on this campaign was 
abandoned and the electorate was allowed to for- 


get the potentialities of the Party it placed once 

more in office. 

How is one to explain the paralysis that seemed 
to come over the Conservative Party on the morrow 
of their victory? Borne back to power on that 
wave of popular indignation against all attempts 
to disrupt the country and the Empire their 
position at this moment was impregnable. 

But the Conservatives seemed afraid to follow 
up their advantage. To drive home the truths 
they had proclaimed during the election would 
have seemed to them ‘‘ unsporting ’’—like 
trampling on a vanquished opponent in the ring. 
No, the Labour Party must be helped on to its feet 
again, its wounded feelings must be smoothed, 
generous tributes must be paid to its administra- 
tion. Conservative ex-Ministers spoke of the 
inevitability of ‘‘ Labour ’’ again assuming office 
at some future date, intimating that once it had 
been purged of its ‘‘ extreme’’ elements this 
prospect could be faced with equanimity. As well 
might the leaders of the Allied Armies after the 
victory of the Marne have declared that one day 
the Germans must break through the line and that 
provided Germany were purged of Junkers this 
would not greatly matter. The slogan of Pétain 
at Verdun: ‘‘ Ils ne passeront pas! ’’ inspired the 
troops with fresh courage because it carried with it 
the implication, ‘‘ Ils ne passeront jamais.”’ 

To the electorate that had placed the Conser- 
vative Party in power there seemed no reason why 
Conservatism should not hold its own indefinitely 
and Socialism, at any rate, be relegated to the 
limbo of dead and forgotten things. The pro- 
gramme that whole-hearted Conservatives looked 
to the Government to carry out might perhaps be — 
comprised in the following nine points: 

1. The Campbell case to be followed up with 

a view to exposing the Communist plot in 
England. 

2. Revolutionary agitation to be declared 

illegal. 

3. A Trade Disputes Bill to be passed, freeing 
the workers from the anomalies of the 
political levy and the tyranny of the trade 
unions. 

. Relations with Russia to be broken off. 

. Alien immigration to be restricted. 

. The House of Lords to be reformed. 

. Safeguarding to be extended. 

. A firm line to be taken with regard to 
foreign policy, particularly in the matter 
of reparations and disarmament. 

9. British interests in India, China and Egypt 

to be resolutely defended. 

If this programme had been put into execution 
the Conservative Party might have made their 
position secure, stopped the revolutionary move- 
ment and restored peace and prosperity not only to 
England but to the whole civilised world. 

Let us now. see how the Government dealt with 
these nine questions during its five years’ term of 
office. 


oe 


Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27; June 
3, 10, 17, 24; July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; August 5, 12, 19, 26; 
September 2, 9, 16, 28, and 80. 
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Shaftesbury Theatre. Before Sunset. By Gerhardt 


Hauptmann. English Adaptation by Miles 
Malleson. 


e ige disturbances on the first night of this play 

were perhaps not so disadvantageous to 
Herr Werner Krauss’ performance as they might 
have been. For the problem with which he is 
faced in ‘‘ Before Sunset,’’ is to gain the entire 
sympathy of the audience for Matthew Clausen, 
the character he is playing, and sympathy comes 
ready-made to a foreign actor who is the victim of 
pointless rowdyism. On the second night, there 
was no rowdyism—only a fine show of policemen 
in the audience—and Herr Krauss failed to secure 
that unreserved sympathy, without which the play 
was bound to fall flat. 


For only the very greatest of actors could con- 
vert the passion of seventy for seventeen into a 
glamorous romance, bringing an old man his 
second youth. Matthew Clausen, a widower and 
successful business man, has fallen in love with 
Inken Peters, a mere child, and his children and 
‘* in-laws,’’ who have devoted him and themselves 
to the cult of the dead wife, do not like it at all. 
In the last act, the family have had him placed 
under legal supervision. Apparently the German 
lunacy laws hold that an old man in love has 
ceased to be responsible for his actions, and is 
liable to restraint. The shock throws the old man 
into a paroxysm, from which he dies. 


The selfish unselfishness of Clausen’s family 
against which he rebels is true enough to life, 
though in this country the younger generation is 
not wont to admit its dependence on the head of 
the family so openly. There is a reference to 
Freud, and Clausen talks bitterly of the daughter 
who wants to mother him, but the plot suffers 
nothing from modern psychology. 


‘* Before Sunset ”’ is not a good play. The first 
act is dull and long drawn out, and throughout 
there are far too many moments when the attention 
wanders. Herr Krauss gives a fine exhibition of 
polished acting, and his climax of emotion when 
he slashes his dead wife’s portrait is highly 
effective. Occasionally his mannerisms were a 
little trying and one was relieved when he had got 
rid of the walking stick that accompanied him in 
the early part of the play. His Matthew Clausen 
is a fine character study, but it lacks the magic 
touch. Herr Krauss’ personality is not big 
enough to overcome the handicaps of his part and 
convince his audience against their will that this 
senile passion of his is as beautiful as first love. 


Miss Peggy Ashcroft as the girl Inken, played 
with the perfect simplicity which is the soul of art 
and carried her audience with her in an enthusiasm 
which her senile lover could not command. In 
the last act, Mr. Felix Aylmer as Hannefeldt the 
solicitor who has been set over Clausen as his legal 


superintendent, gave the finest piece of acting of 
the evening. The other parts in a long cast were 
all well filled. 


Ambassadors Theatre. 
Theilade. 


Mile. Theilade gave her audience a delightful 
afternoon on Tuesday. Her dancing attains a 
Greek perfection in which every part of her body 
plays its part and the expressions that flit across 
her pretty face are in keeping with the picture. 
She passes from pose to pose so easily and lightly, 
and the lines of each instant’s posture flow so 
naturally into one another that the effort and 
arduous training which are behind the beauty are 
quite forgotten. Her dance to ‘‘ Pizzicato 
Arabesque ’*’ of Fanchetti was particularly 
winning ; for in it she expressed all the moods of a 
young girl and was perhaps more herself than in 
any other number. Mr. Ivor Newton proved him- 
self once again the best of accompanists, and his 
two piano solos were admirable. 


Dance Recital. By Nini 


H.W.A. 


Phenix. ‘* Women Kind.” 
and John Houseman. 


Here is a true specimen of the comedy of 
manners, and it is contrived with deftness, with 
some humour, with many “ good lines,’’ and with 
the sentiment proper to this class of drama. If 
it has its bad quarters of an hour, when the humour 
of the central situation wears thin, and the whole 
thing, becoming dull, seems quite preposterous, 
that may be the fault rather of pace in playing and 
diffuseness in production than of the authors. 


There is a slightly middle-aged gentleman who, 
being a bachelor, lives in an expensive flat, and he 
has (what actor could live up to this? has Mr. 
Barry Jones really a fair chance?) an irresistible 
fascination for all women, large and small, mature 
or almost childish. They are his occupation in 
life, and rather the ‘‘ scalps,’ of which he keeps 
account in a well-kept ledger or card index, than 
human beings with whom he is_ seriously 
concerned. 


Almost inevitably, therefore, he has a scene with 
his most intimate man friend, who reads him the 
sane sort of lecture and boasts of his own un- 
shakeable happiness in a marriage which is, very 
obviously, of the humdrum order. You see the 
consequence. The Gallant captivates the friend’s 
wife, is immediately bored and frightened by his 
too easy conquest, and falls genuinely in love with 
her niece, who is a mere but modern girl. And 
then? Then come the complications, the excur- 
sions and alarms, the doors and rooms and tele- 
phones and entrances and exits. And the happy 
ending. 

It is a trifle, this ‘‘ Women Kind,”’ and it is un- 
even in its merits. But not an unamusing trifle 
and a perfectly good diversion for an evening. 


G.C.P. 


By Lewis Galentiére 
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Over the River. By John Galsworthy. 
mann. 7s. 6d. 


Four Days Wonder. By A. A. Milne. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 


oe By Stephen McKenna. Hutchinson. 
s. 6d. 


[REVIEWED By ANNE ARMSTRONG] 


OST people who read novels at all will 
remember the staunch and lovable Dinny 
of ‘‘ Flowering Wilderness,’’ who fell in love with 
an unsatisfactory Englishman, turned Moham- 
medan to save his life—which Forsyte opinion 
held not worth saving at the price. Dinny’s affair 
crashed before marriage, and she was contented 
(as is the way of life) with second best in the end; 
but Clare, Dinny’s sister, only discovered that she 
had made a similar mistake in her choice seven- 
teen months after marriage had shown her the im- 
possibility of living with an official of the Ceylon 
Civil Service, who practised sadism behind the 
scenes. ‘* Over the River” is the story of her 
flight and extrication from this blunder, but it is 
with Dinny’s marriage—a match midway between 
passion and convenience—that the book actually 
ends. So closes the Forsyte Saga. 

Let me say at once that the last of the long 
series is worthy to rank with its predecessors. If 
it does not quite capture the heart like the ‘‘ Indian 
Summer of a Forsyte ’’ and ‘‘ Flowering Wilder- 
ness,”’ at least there is no sign here of decline, far 
less of decay. Here is the same controlled 
imagination, the same beautiful style, hardly ever 
rising to the supreme heights of prose (which 
would be out of place in such a chronicle), but 
never sinking below distinction; the same easy 
management of conversation and situation; the 
same effortless mastery (but was it effortless? 
Galsworthy died within a month of writing the last 
chapter) in fitting together the pieces of the jig- 
saw puzzle ; the same lightness of touch, as in: 

‘“* What is the gold standard? ” 
“It’s what you want to be on when you’re off, and 
to be off when you’re on.” 


(Which dolt said in an obituary notice that Gals- 
worthy had no wit?) 


The Shadow of Galsworthy 


But it is impossible somehow to criticise the 
story as a story; one is conscious throughout that 
it is the last chapter, and I do not know how to 
criticise a last chapter that stands a little, but only 
a little, apart from the rest of the book. One reads 
the whole thing in a retrospective mood, thinking 
all the time of the main current of the Saga itself, 
and unconsciously the author gets in the way of 
his work, and one begins to assess and estimate 
Galsworthy himself rather than Clare or her 
people. It cannot be helped; for there is no 
instance in literature of what the politicians, I be- 
lieve, call a ‘‘ planned undertaking ” being so 
long sustained and carried through to the end at 
so consistently high a level. _Galsworthy has left 
us a portrait-gallery of a clan, of a class, of a 
period ; and, if some of the figures are slight or 


Heine- 


appear merely in profile, not one of them, I think, 
is blurred or botched or out of perspective. It isa 
noble and an enduring achievement. 


Looking back on the whole great series, one is 
conscious, of course, of changes of emphasis as 
the work proceeds ; and in particular of a curious 
swing-over of the main interest from the men to 
the women. At the start, in a world of solid pro- 
perty, of dividends and debentures and convey- 
ances, the Saga belongs emphatically to a man’s 
world—it is the City office and the Bank and 
’Change that really matter, and women are only 
the accessories in this scene. But as the years go 
on the men seem to count for less, and in the 
later and post-war sections Galsworthy is defin- 
itely more interested in his women. Whether he 
understood them (or whether indeed women 
understand themselves), God only knows; I can 
only say that Galsworthy’s women are more real 
to me than any others in fiction or drama, Shakes- 
peare alone excepted. 


The Forsytes Go On 


It is too soon yet to estimate the final position of 
John Galsworthy in literature. That will depend 
not only on the Forsyte Saga and the lesser, but 
still masterly works of fiction like ‘‘ Caravan,”’ 
but on a few great short stories, and (what seems 
strange in one who was a little lacking in the swift 
dramatic touch) on two or three dramas which 
read as well as they play. His verse, I think, was 
little more than a by-product—an occasional 
thing which has quality indeed, like everything he 
wrote, but is hardly the essential Galsworthy. He 
was, first and foremost, a prose worker and writer 
of fiction—with a moral purpose if you like, but a 
purpose that is always subordinated to and in the 
end controlled by his characters. 

As such he will rank, I think, a little, but only a 
little, below the highest in our literature. He had 
not, it is true, the abounding vitality and vivacity of 
Dickens and Wells, and he was too much the por- 
traitist of a class, like Thackeray and Trollope, 
to have the universal humanity of Hardy, whose 
irony he also lacked. But he has, what none of 
these possess, a quality of grave pity that gives 
sympathy even to the unsympathetic and a touch 
of warmth even to the cold. 

The Forsytes, I suppose, go on—a successful 
upper middle class family, still prosperous and 
powerful if less prolific and less secure than they 
were, and perhaps a little less certain than thirty 
years ago that they are the cream and crown of 
civilisation, if not actually the summit-level of 
creation. They seem so real and so close to us 
that I can almost see some of them putting ‘‘ Over 
the River ”’ down on their library list this week, 
and discussing it, as novels should be discussed, 
not too. seriously over the dinner-table in the inter- 
vals of graver debate on the things that really 
matter—gilt-edged and cum. prefs. : ex div.—and 
at rather longer intervals, the matrimonial tangles 
of the younger members of the clan. 

But though the Forsytes go on, the Forsyte Saga 


is over, and the last of the long series shows no 
straining of a mind after effect, no shrinking of 
creative force, no thinning out of the imagination. 
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Galsworthy went out, as he came in, on a full tide. 
Christopher and Jenny 


Mr. A. A. Milne reminds me of the Harrow 
schoolboy who, being more than impressed by the 
fact that Bach had nineteen or twenty children, 
when asked to write an essay on the great com- 
poser, began ‘‘ Johann Sebastian Bach was an 
habitual parent.” For Mr. A. A. Milne is 
habitually Milneish and in ‘‘ Four Days Wonder,” 
he is more Milneish than ever. I, personally, love 
Mr. Milne’s books, I love his whimsical (how he 
will hate the use of that word!), humour, his kind 
little stabs in the back, his unsophisticated (a 
lesson well learnt by heart!), outlook through a 
child’s eyes and all the other hundred and one 
things that are lovable about Mr. Milne. ‘‘ Four 
Days Wonder ”’ is the story of how Jenny, who is 
Christoper Robin grown to eighteen, and changed 
into the sort of girl he would change into if he 
could change, found the dead body of her aunt on 
Tuesday, thinks she may be accused of the death 
of her aunt, and so runs about the countryside on 
Wednesday and Thursday, and on Friday, decides 
to marry the man who has met her running and 
has taken care of her. 

A book that is and isn’t a fairy tale, is and isn’t 
a serious novel, is and isn’t a children’s story— 
but is, beyond any doubt at all, Milneish from its 
first cover to its last, and that, for most of you, is 
surely saying quite enough. 


A Best-seller's Wife 


Mr. McKenna’s ‘‘ Namesakes ’’ is the way in 
which a fairly averagely intelligent woman, find- 
ing that she has lost the interest and love once 
expended by her husband, rushes wildly elsewhere 
trying to find what she cannot find at home, and, 
the experiment tried and found wanting, returns 
once again to the daily round, the common task. 

Angela, the wife, is a very competent picture of 
any woman in such a predicament. Whether the 
husband, Willoughby, a very successful and 
fortunate novelist and best-seller, is true to 
character, is difficult to say, for personally I know 
no one at all intimately who is in that happy 
position. But that he seems a trifle over-drawn, a 
trifle too pompous, for even that august state is 
more than a suspicion in my mind. 

Mr. McKenna has caught, almost uncannily, 
the inner workings of a woman’s mind. The 
worrying about the future, the dread of being left 
stranded without money or position, the constant 
wish to be at least a fairly important item in her 
husband’s consciousness and the nagging little 
thought that after all she may be missing the really 
big thing in life, romance—Mr. McKenna has 
given all this to his Angela. She would make 
‘* Namesakes ”’ worth while, even if the rest of the 
book had been thoroughly bad, which, let me 
hasten to add, it most certainly is not. 


The Man of Legend 


Man of Legend. By H. St. J. B. Philby. Peter 
Davies. 5s. 


HE famous Caliph Harun Al Rashid, whose 
life has just been written is a bad subject for 


biography since he has become so much identified 
with the Arabian Nights ”’ that he has been 
translated from the sober path of history, and too 
little personal material remains for a vivid picture 
of the man himself. Perhaps no_ historical 
character has been more appropriated by the poets, 
and so Mr. Philby, well acquainted with the 
sources and himself long a resident in the city of 
Baghdad, has to dwell more upon the fortunes of 
the Caliphate than upon the doings of his hero. 

It was the son-in-law of the Prophet who trans- 
ferred the seat of Government from Medina to 
Kufa in Irak, and the effect of this removal was 
to open the door to Persian influences that largely 
explain the magnificence, the beauty, and the 
luxury of the city of Baghdad with which Harun 
has become identified in the immortal stories. He 
himself and this city both belong to the eighth 
century, and enough is known of him to prove that 
he was an interesting man with more phases of 
character than a love of patronising the arts and 
pursuing luxurious pleasures. 

In the first place he refused to supplant his 
brother who was the rightful heir to the throne, 
but he was only twenty-two when the death of 
Musa enabled him to ascend it. He was a strict 
believer, who prostrated himself one hundred 
times a day, and no fewer than ten times made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. He was extremely solicitous 
for the comfort of the pilgrims, who owed to him 
the resting-places, the water-supplies, and the 
policing of the route, while the Prophet’s in- 
junction to distribute alms was fulfilled by the 
daily distribution of the equivalent of forty pounds 
to the poor of the city. All this shows that Harun 
was more than the hedonist of legend, but when 
we consider his capacities for ruling an empire the 
defects of his character appear. 

The vast wealth that poured into Baghdad was 
drained from the provinces through the exactions 
of governors who carried extortion to extremes in 
order to provide themselves with a secret horde 
against the day when the discontent of their 
victims or the caprice of the Caliph should com- 
pass their undoing. The empire shrunk at both 
its extremes, in north-west Africa and in Trans- 
oxiana (now the districts of Samarkand and 
Bokhara), and the effective government seems to 
have been left to his viziers, the Baramika or 
Barmecides, whose overthrow appears to have been 
the worst blunder of Harun’s life, and preceded 
his death at the early age of forty-six in 809. 
In spite of Mr. Philby’s chapter called “‘ The 
Golden Prime,” the magnificent court, the arts and 
learning, the historic core on which the legend of 
Baghdad has grown, remains blurred, but it is 
possible that the author’s own familiarity with the 
subject has stood in his way by leading him to 
assume too much knowledge in his readers. 

The real theme of the book is the Caliphate in 
the time of Harun, and the reader who wishes to 
pass beyond the enchanted pages of the Nights 
must be content with a few pages of Gibbon or 
the longer study of the Caliph by E. H. Palmer. 
For most readers nothing can replace the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights,”’ and this opinion is justified by the com- 
parative scantiness of material for the Life of their - 
central character. 
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A Disciple of The Guv’nor”’ 


The Autobiography of Sir John Martin-Harvey. 
Sampson & Low. 12s. 6d. 


[REVIEWED By GILBERT WAKEFIELD] 


Migs all young actors who may feel dis- 

gruntled at their failure to progress in their 
profession read this book; for it may help to keep 
their hopes alive. From 1882 to 1896 Martin- 
Harvey was one of the Lyceum company under 
Henry Irving. At the end of those fourteen years, 
he was earning a salary of only ten pounds a week, 
and playing in Cymbeline a part so small and 
unimportant as not even to be mentioned on the 
programme. 

Yet three years later he was actor-manager at 
the Lyceum; The Only Way was launched on its 
apparently interminable career; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin-Harvey had ‘‘ become what are called 
* the lions ’ of the season. The doors of the mighty 
are thrown open to us. We meet the leaders of 
the day in Society, politics, art and fashion. The 
carriage-horses of great ladies champ their bits 
at the gate of our small cottage in St. John’s 
Wood. ... We lunch with peers and sup with 
duchesses, and have much ado to keep our heads.”’ 
There’s comfort for you ! 


The queer thing is that only in one single week 
during the first London run of this phenomenally 
successful drama were the takings at the box-office 
greater than the modest cost (£770 a week) of 
running it. Even when it first went out on tour, 
the audiences were ‘‘ spare.’’ Subsequent revivals 
at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre were no better; 
and it was a second tour, with expenses cut to a 
minimum, that was the desperate policy which 
turned the tide. All this, together with the 
farcical-comedy story of the play’s real author- 
ship, is told with a most lively pen. 


As anybody who has ever met an actor who 
worked under Irving at the old Lyceum will 
expect, much of this book is given up to anecdotes 
about ‘‘ the Guv’nor.’’ ‘And as usual they con- 
vince us that he was a Great, though not perhaps 
a good actor, and a Great, though possibly not a 
pleasant, man. And the book, as a whole, per- 
suades us once again of the immensity of the gulf 
between the theatre of forty years ago and the 
theatre of to-day. The Old School was the drama 
of the soul of Man; the New School is the drama 
of the individual man and woman. Then it was 
large and emotional and often no doubt super- 
latively ridiculous. Now it is life-size, aimed at 
our rather cynical, but not remarkably profound, 
intelligence, and as often as not, theatrical only in 
form and not in substance. So the old actor 
played, as a rule, embodiments of human qualities, 
expressed in poetry or rhetoric or bombast; while 
the modern actor seldom has the chance to step 
outside the narrow confines of the normal, 
inarticulate young Englishman. 

I have myself for some time past believed that 
the decay in theatre-going in this country has been 
due, not to the rivalry of cheaper substitutes, but 
to the simple fact that modern drama dares not be 
dramatic. The continuing popularity of Martin- 
Harvey and his repertory of old-styled dramas, 


strikes me as providing fairly cogent evidence in 
favour of this theory. 


The Nemesis of Correspondence 


Letters of Robert Browning. Collected by Thomas 
J. Wise. Edited by Thurman L. Hood. 
Murray. 18s. 


HE Editor of these Letters remarks at the 
beginning of his Introduction, ‘‘ What 
Browning would have said to the publication of 
this volume is a matter of speculative interest .. .”’ 
There can be no doubt as to what he would have 
thought and felt about the Appendix which deals 
with his proposal to Louise Lady Ashburton after 
the death of Elizabeth Barret. One can imagine 
the thunderous denunciation which he would have 
hurled at the heads of those who have published 
his letters concerning this unfortunate affair; for 
he felt the matter deeply. Since he could write of 
the lady he had proposed to marry: ‘‘ I see every 
now and then that contemptible Lady Ashburton, 
and mind her no more than any other black beetle 
—so long as it don’t crawl up my sleeve.”’ 

It would certainly be an excessive demand or 
the sense of humour of the most patient of men to 
expect him to enjoy the publication of the details 
of an affair which did very little credit either to his 
head or heart. Surely when he was asking Lady 
Ashburton to marry him, he need not have told her 
that his heart was buried in Italy with his first wife 
and that he only proposed for his son’s sake. A 
handsome ‘‘ overpowering ’’ lady was likely 
enough to regard such an offer as an insult, 
particularly as she seems to have been really fond 
of Browning. There followed a squabble which 
acquaintances did their best to envenom. 


In these days there is a real danger that we may | 
lose the substance for the shadow, forgetting the 
work of art in pursuing the personality of the 
artist. Should we appreciate Shakespeare any 
better, if we knew more about the man? It seems 
very doubtful. 


In this collection of letters there is much that is 
trivial, but every now and then one comes across a 
passage worthy to be remembered. Poets are not 
usually good critics, but it is interesting to read 
Browning’s comparison of himself and Tennyson, 
when ‘‘ The Holy Grail and Other Poems ”’ was 
published in 1870. 


It (Tennyson’s book) is all out of my head already. 
We look at the object of art in poetry so differently ! 
Here is an Idyll about a knight being untrue to his 
friend and yielding to the temptation of that friend’s 
mistress after having engaged to assist him in his suit. 

I should judge the conflict in the knight’s soul the 
proper subject to describe : Tennyson thinks he should 
describe the castle, and effect of the moon on its towers, 
and anything but the soul. 


Again his criticism of Rossetti and his school is 
lively and true. 


Yes,—I have read Rossetti’s poems—and ical they 
are—scented with poetry, as it were—like trifles of 
various sorts you take out of a cedar or sandal-wood 
box : you know I hate the effeminacy of his school,— 
the men that dress up like women—that use—obsolete 
forms, too, and archaic intonations to seem soft— 


fancy a man calling it a lily—liliés and so on: 
Swinburne started this, with other like Belialisms,— 
H.W.A, 


‘witness his harp-playér, etc. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A Romance of History 
The Spanish Marriage 1554. ‘‘ Great Occasions ”’ 
Series. By Helen Simpson. Peter Davies. 
5s, 
[Reviewep By S. L. BENsuSAN] 


is pleasant to reflect that, even in these years, 

when the world is full of unrest and none can 
say with certainty whether the immediate future of 
Europe is war and bankruptcy or peace and credit 
balances, there are men and women with leisure to 
study problems of the past. To these, ‘‘ The 
Spanish Marriage,’’ should appeal. 

So far as one can tell, every age has had its 
seasons of intense political excitement and when 
we are taken back to the mid-sixteenth century by 
Miss Helen Simpson, we find that the averags 
citizen kd plenty of occasion for worry. The 
Church of Rome was fighting a ding-dong fight 
with the Church of England and the island was 
not yet among the first four powers of Europe. 
Only the parsimony of Henry VII. had given it 
financial stability, while a shrewd diplomacy had 
been invaluable to its status. 

‘“ You have nothing to export here,’’ said a 
distinguished traveller to Prince Nicholas of 
Montenegro. 

‘* You forget my daughters, Sir,’’ replied the 
Prince. 

King Henry VIII. was in a similar position. 
To be sure, in the early years of his reign he had 
no more than one, but she was affianced in all 
directions; to the French Dauphin in 1518, to the 
Emperor Charles when she was nine years old, to 
the Duke of Orleans, brother of the Dauphin, to 
Francis I., father of the two last named, and thirty 
years later, to Philip, son of the Emperor Charles, 
Mary was the shuttlecock of royal battledores and 
there was nothing in her early life that any woman 
need envy except the courage with which she stood 
up for her own rights when her father sought to 
have his marriage with Katherine of Aragon pro- 
nounced null and void and the fruit thereof 
illegitimate. 

Miss Simpson has not attempted to justify her 
title; the Spanish Marriage is but a small part of 
her book. She gives us a vivid picture of the 
Queen’s years of trial, her accession, the episode 
in which Lady Jane Grey figured so tragically, the 
Wyatt rebellion. In the last pages of her story, 
we come to the actual marriage and the arrival in 
England of Philip of Spain, who appears to have 
behaved with courtesy and discretion in difficult 
circumstances. 

The English were not highly esteemed on the 
Continent. ‘‘ They are of a turbulent temper,” 
the Spanish Ambassador, Simon Renard, wrote to 
his Master, ‘‘ and like their own way in every- 
thing. They love change and novelty, either 
because of their insular position, or because of 
their habitual contact with the sea, or because 
their morals are corrupt.’’ Certainly Philip did 
his best, it may have been said of him “ emollit 
mores mec sinit esse feros.’”’ One of his 
Secretaries could write ‘‘ the King’s treatment of 
the people of this kingdom, his care and liberality 
would soften a stone.”” He had brought three 
hup4dred thousand ducats to the Treasury, he laid 


no hand upon the rights of Englishmen, his wife 
was older than he and, though she wore gowns 
and head-dresses after Spanish fashion, ‘‘ lacked 
wholly all sensibility of the flesh.’’ And by her 
Will she decreed ‘‘ my most Dear Lord and 
Husband shall have no government, order and 
rule within this Realm.”’ 

Miss Simpson feelingly persuades us that in this 
earlier historic encounter between England 
and Spain, Queen Mary played the part of Dio- 
mede to the Glaucus of Philip. 

Mary, heart-broken by many trials, made way 
for the much persecuted Elizabeth, who was to 
bring down the Altars of Rome and thereafter the 
Great Armada that sought to re-erect them. So it 
befell that Spain entered into the region of lasting 
twilight—her glory passed away. 


Life and the Liver 


The Art of Living. By Osbert Burdett. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 


HE publishers describe Mr. Burdett as “‘ a 
man who thoroughly understands the Art of 
Living.” Is not this claim a little audacious? 
Almost it might tempt Socrates to return from his 
philosophic heaven and ask Mr. Burdett questions. 
Presumably he would receive the answers that are 
written in this book and, one guesses that there 
might be a glint of irony in his bull-like glance, 
when he finds that the Good Life is defended by the 
praise of ‘‘ Good Things,”’ which include Wine, 
Food, Dress (not excepting the Corset), Bonfires, 
Eccentricity, and“the Character of a Tory. 

There is a fastidious charm in this insistence on 
the unexpected, just as there is in Mr. Burdett’s 
prose, though perhaps it suggests an aloofness 
that does not belong to the lover of Life in its 
crude and fascinating vastness, a hint of over- 
delicate shrinking from the rough and tumble of 
this stimulating world. 

The reader, however, who has perhaps worked 
out for himself his own Art of Living, will find in 
this volume essays on many subjects, which may 
give a new twist to thought, and are always 
exquisitely expressed. Mr. Burdett is at his best 
when he is glorifying the virtues of the true Tory, 
which are the groundwork of his philosophy, and 
he opens with a quotation from Coventry Patmore. 
He is at his best denouncing the Platitudes of 
Politics, and the fictions of democracy and he cites 
with approval Professor Saintsbury : 

The constituencies have been flooded till they have 
become incalculable; the general sense of the country 
has been weakened by a washy overflow of so-called 
education—and the great institutions which were once 


towers of refuge and strength against popular delusions, 
have opened their gates to any rising of the waters. 


Rough Stuff. By Goat Laven. Falcombe Books. 
10s. 6d. 


The story or the professed story of the life of 
a criminal in America. It is, of course, a full- 


blooded and exciting sort of story, full of guns, 
gangsters, rackets, and what not. Not bad read- 
ing, but if half of it be true the police of the States 
would seem to be more imbecile and more gullible 
than they are corrupt. 
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Shorter Notices 


Si. Thomas Aquinas. By G. K. Chesterton. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 


O one was better qualified to write in a 
popular way of the Dumb Ox of Sicily than 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton. There are moments in his 
brilliant study when the reader seems to hear deep 
calling unto deep, or, rather, mountain unto moun- 
tain; for St. Thomas was physically a very big 
man, though he was not talkative. Yet, perhaps, 
G.K.C. has a good deal more in common with St. 
Francis than with the Dominican who baptised 
Aristotle. There can be no doubt of the vast 
intellect of the theologian and philosopher respon- 
sible for the Summa Theologica, and he played a 
valuable part in bringing religion back to earth. 
Yet one feels that there was something lacking in 
him as a saint and a man. His temptation, the 
courtesan provided by his brothers, was too comic- 
ally untempting, and a heretic may perhaps be 
excused for suggesting that the confession of a 
man who dies over the age of forty should not be 
that of a child of five, as Thomas Aquinas’ con- 
fessor declared it had been just after his death. 


The Collected Poems of G. K. Chesterton. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Long ago in ‘* Heretics,’ Mr. Chesterton 
accused Mr. Bernard Shaw of being ‘a 
thoroughly consistent man,’’ and added that it 
was his greatest defect that He was not easily 
pleased. These poems remind us that G.K.C. 
has been consistent throughout his life in the virtue 
of being easily pleased. Wonder, delight in the 
_ ordinary things, that too many people take for 
granted the feeling that a porter shouting 
“* Victoria,”’ is preclaiming the glorious victory of 
arriving at the right station after the adventure of 
a perilous journey—this fine triumph in the miracle 
of life is the soul of his laughter and his verse, and 
it will be long indeed before the rollicking songs of 
‘** The Flying Inn ” are forgotten. 


The Novels and Plays of “‘Saki.’? (H. H. Munro). 
John Lane. 7s. 6d. 


‘** Saki is a worthy descendant of John Oliver 
Hobbes and the author of ‘Sybil’ and ‘Endymion.’ 
Perhaps, like Lord Beaconsfield, he thought life 
was more important than art, and whether he 
thought it or not, he proved it by living and dying 
as a corporal in the trenches. Ave atque Vale.’’ 
So Mr. Maurice Baring in an admirable intro- 
duction to ‘‘ The Unbearable Bassington ”’ in this 
edition. 

** Saki’s ’’ wit, his unexpected fantasies that 
startle the reader into keen attention and enjoy- 
ment, his control of the happy and pungent phrase 
sparkle from almost every sentence of this book. 
He plays with epigrams as easily as other folk with 
commonplaces. ‘“‘ When William Came,’’ the 
most serious of his works, is a tale of England 
under the German Conquesi and it was written in 
1913. The War fell out otherwise than he 
prophesied, but even to-day his picture of our 
country under an invader’s heel may. be recom- 


mended to pacifists of all degrees: they might 
find his contempt for those who will not fight for 
their country stimulating. 

The description of an Englishwoman exiled with 
the King and his court to India watching the 
running-up of the Union Jack forbidden in its 
own home might bring back to the most highbrow 
what home means; for after all not one of them has 
been half so effectively cynical as ‘‘ Saki.’’ 
Brahms: A Study in Musical Biography. By 
Ralph Hill. Denis Archer. 5s, 


To those who do not know much about 
Johannes Brahms, and would like to make 
posthumous acquaintance with the composer and 
his circle without taking a great deal of trouble, 
this little book can be recommended. While the 
art of music has been evolving and devolving in 
curious and extravagant and bizarre and sensa- 
tional ways, the very serious and very German art 
of this composer has during the last thirty years— 
and especially within the last decade or so—grown 
immensely in favour. People who were ardent 
modernists a few years ago begin to find very solid 
pleasure in the Hamburger’s music. Some go so 
far as to assert that he is in the royal line, the last 
of the great symphonists. I do not think so my- 
self, though his music at its best, and perfectly 
performed, has given me great joy. The case for 
Brahms is well and succinctly put in these pages. 
A Preface by Evlyn Howard-Jones, the leading 
exponent of his piano music in this country, gives 
a special cachet to the book. 


Behind These Walls, by James R. Winning. 
John Long. 15s., is described as ‘‘ the story of the 
greatest holocaust in prison history by one who 
survived ’’ and is the story of the great prison 
mutiny and of its suppression in America. There 
is a great deal of cackle to be cut before one reaches 
the horses and the story is told in perhaps the worst 


-manner of Yankee emotionalism. Which is saying 


a great deal. 


** Don Chicago,’’ by C. E. Bechhofer Roberts. 
John Heritage. Those who read Mr. Roberts’ 
brilliant series of articles, ‘‘ Might-Have-Been 
Affairs,’’ in the Saturday Review will turn with 
real expectancy to the story of the American 
gangster who came to discover—and in some ways, 
to conquer—English life and rural politics. They 
will not be disappointed. It is a brilliant, if 
uneven, satire. 


The Life of Henry Dundas, First Viscount 
Melville. By Cyril Mathieson. Constable. 20s. 


Mr. Mathieson haswritten a remarkable biography 
of a striking figure, which would be studied with 
advantage by all our budding statesmen. For 
Dundas was a Conservative and Imperialist who 
played an important part in the early development 
of the modern British Empire. He was the chief 
of those able Statesmen who sat in Pitt’s cabinets 
and his administration of Scotland, his work as 
Britain’s first Minister for India, as Home 
Secretary and in other important posts gives him 
a high rank among British statesmen. 
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The Laws of Moses 

SIR,—The law against out-breeding was only one 
section of the Mosaic code, which in many ways laid the 
foundations of civilised life as we know it to-day. But 
this particular section was eventually a failure, for to it 
may be mainly attributed the fact that the Jews are not a 
nation but a race. The pure-blooded Jews are a strong 
and powerful international community; but they are not 
very numerous because throughout the centuries many 
Jews have ignored the law and intermarried with 
Gentiles, to the great advantage of the latter. 

So far as we know, Moses was giving laws to a segre- 
gate people who had had no dealings with the uncircum- 
cised Philistines or with any other aliens capable of 
corrupting their racial ity. With this material 
Moses had a marvellous, but as every Jew must admit, 
only a qualified success. Three thousand years later 
Hitler is trying to recreate an imaginary German race 
out of an amalgam of Jews and Gentiles, Celts and 
Scandinavians and Aryans, and many other descendants 
of our rude forefathers. It simply cannot be done. 
Hitler is countless generations behind the times, and 
sooner or later he or his successors engaged in the re- 
building of Germany will realise that, in the words an 
old countrywoman baking cakes used to me this week, 
‘everything depends on the mixing.” 


GENTILISSIMUS. 


King Richard the Third 

SIR,—Arising oyt of your excellent review of Mr. 
Philip Lindsay’s book, King Richard III, may I be 
permitted to suggest that there does not seem anything 
very novel about the theory that Richard was the very 
reverse of being the villain he is generally thought to 
have been; that he did not order the murder of the 
princes in the Tower; and that Mis character was black- 
ened by Henry VII? I have before me a copy of 
Historic Doubts on the Life and Reign of King Richard 
the Third, by Mr. Horace Walpole (second edition, 
1768), and all the above contentions are therein argued 
with great skill and plausibility. For example, Wal- 
pole said (p. 125): ‘‘ Nothing can be more improbable 
than Richard’s having taken no measures, before he left 
London, to have his nephews murdered, if he had had 
any such intention ”; and (p. 128): ‘‘ There is no proof 
that those children were murd ”; and (p. 182): 
‘‘Henry’s [VII’s] character, as we have received it 
from his own apologists, is so much worse and more 
hateful than Richard’s, that we may well believe Henry 
invented and propagated by far the greater part of the 
slanders against Richard.” 

Walpole’s 165-year-old treatise well merits reperusal. 

106, Gillespie Rd. Highbury. J. W. Poynter, 


The Green Ray 

SIR,—I see in the Saturday Review for August 26 
a letter from Mr. J. A. Lauwerys, in answer to mine 
about the Green Flash, in which he says it is due to 
retinal fatigue and not to dispersion as I said. He 
also disputed my assertion that it is not a rare phe- 
nomenon as I had often seen it, saying that many have 
tried to see it but failed. This reminds me of the Irish- 
man in court who, in reply to the statement that several 
witnesses of a certain event could be produced, retorted 
that he could produce far more who hadn’t witnessed 
it. There may be’ many reasons why so many have 
tried and failed, but that can’t upset the positive fact 
that I have personally often looked for it and succeeded. 
Perhaps they didn’t persevere enough, or didn’t use a 
glass of some sorts to see it, which is essential, as 
usually the dispersion is too faint to enable one to see 
the flash with the naked eye. There is a book of about 
140 pages, by Prof. Dr. M. E. Mulder, of Germany, 
Emeritus Professor of Ophthalmology, published in Eng- 
land in 1922, called ‘“‘The Green Ray,” in which he pro- 
duces a vast amount of evidence from all sources, and 
comes to the conclusion that atmospheric dispersion and 
not retinal fatigue is the undoubted cause. 

The fact that the flash can be seen at sunrise, just 


alone to upset the subjective theory of retinal fatigue. 
Besides, complementary vision does not assume a 
momentary flash, lasting often only a second or so. If 
you look at the sun for some time and then turn away 
the eyes to some other part of the sky, it is not a sudden 
flash of green one sees, but a continuous and slowly 
fading image of the sun. No one who has studied it and 
seen it as often as I have could possibly confuse the two 
phenomena : there is absolutely no resemblance between 
them. Mr. Lauwerys says it is essential to look fixedly 
at the sun: it is not so. You need not look at the sun 
till the very last instant, usually with a telescope or 
field glasses, and you will see it equally well as I often 
have. He says I evidently admire sunsets. I do; but, 
even if I hated them, I should still have often looked 
for the green or blue flash. 
The fact that many still regard it as an after-image 
effect is explained by Dr. Mulder by the fact that these 
people know little of what has been written by others, 
or do not know the details of its appearance on other 
occasions ; and thus he says the theory of retinal satigne 
keeps cropping up again and again, in spite of the fact 
that the green ray is also observed at sunrise when 
there can be no question of an after image, and of other 
henomena which can only be explained by dispersion. 
He summarises the evidence thus: ‘‘ After all that has 
been communicated in the preceding pages... in 
favour of dispersion and against the after-image theory, 
it would be superfluous to speak further about it. It 
is my firm conviction that dispersion is the sole cause 
of the phenomenon, and that an after-image plays no 
réle whatever.” With this I, and many others who 
have studied it, thoroughly agree. TT. B. BLAYTHWAYT. 
Johannesburg. 
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You can cook for as many 
as 16 people for less than 
£l a quarter on the... 


AGA COOKER 


Burning day and night all the year round and always 
ready for immediate use, the Aga cannot burn more 
than {4's worth of coke or anthracite in 12 months. The 
Aga is as clean, as simple and as safe as it iseconomical, 
and in cooking efficiency far surpasses any ordinary 
gas or electric cooking range. Servants love the Aga 
for its unique labour-saving qualities, men for its 
amazingly low fuel cost and women for the vast im- 
provement it effects in the quality of the food cooked. 
‘I had my doubts,” writes a Lancashire Owner, 
“ before trying the Aga Cooker whether it would do all 
that was represented. Now that I have tried the Cooker, 
I am quite confident in saying that it fulfilled every repre- 
sentation made in your Catalogue and possibly more.” 
WRITE FOR THE AGA BOOK 

'¢ would like to send you our 24-page Fully Illustrated 
The Aga Cooker is really rather a wonderful 
lavenion— but in the compass of our advertisement it is 


impossible to cell youas much about it as you would pro- 
bably like to know. Please address your card or letter to 


BELL’S HEAT APPLIANCES LIMITED, 
(Associated with Bell's Asbestos & Engineering Supplies Ltd.), 
12, BESTOBELL WORKS, SLOUGH, BUCKS. (Telephone: Slough 1112) or call 
at our London Offices & Showrooms: 157, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 
(Telephone : Central 6281). Agents throughout the Country. 


Hire-Purchase System 


THE ONLY COOKING STOVE IN THE WORLD 
WITH A GUARANTEED FUEL CONSUMPTION 
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Our City Ep!Tor 


ACTORS affecting Stock Markets during the 

second week of the account have been of a 
mixed variety, uncertainties regarding the revival 
ot the War Debt question and the success or other- 
wise of the American inflationary experiment being 
offset by evidence of improvement at home in the 
shape of better Revenue Returns for the first half 
of the country’s financial! year coupled with some 
satisfactory results by leading industrial concerns. 
The gilt-edged market has been little affected by the 
recovery in Discount rates from the ridiculous level 
of under } per cent. established by the December 
Treasury bills, the scare of dearer money seeming 
a long way off in view of all the successful con- 
versions taking place and the full subscription. of 
the Government’s new loan. Home stocks and 
particularly Railway issues seem destined at least 
to maintain present prices while any better news 
from America increases the ‘‘ bullish ’’ tendency 
of the London markets. 


South African Gold Mines 

The strikes for higher wages in the Langlaagte 
and Simmer and Jack mines, coupled with the 
holiday on the Johannesburg Stock Exchange, 
effectively damped the ardour of speculators in 
South African gold mining shares and the market 
has been listless. But the reports ofthe mines all 
show increased strength as the result of the jump 
in the realised price for gold—and this price has 
risen even further since the companies’ reports 
were issued. This week a new record of 134s. 8d. 
per ounce was reached. The mining returns for 
September, with a rise of 4s. in the average price 
for gold, were disappointing, but the rise in gold’s 
price is almost offsetting the treatment of low- 
grade ores. 

The report of the New Modder Gold Mining 
Company, one of the Central Mining-Rand Mines 
group, shows how favourably the high price ‘for 
gold has affected the older mines. The New Mod- 
der mine has in the course of its career paid out 
nearly £30,000,000 in dividends, but now crush- 
‘ing capacity has been increased so as to treat lower 
grade ore, and, given a continuance of present 
working costs and gold prices, there would be a 
large addition to the published ore reserves. The 
profit on working for the year to June 30th last 
was £2,049,469, enabling the company to pay 
£1,435,000 in dividends, amounting to 1024 per 
cent. on the 10s shares. The yield is about 16 
per cent. at the present price, against which the 
life of the mine is estimated at around 10 years 
under present conditions, providing an excellent 
example of the short-term “‘ income only ”’ type of 
investment in the Kaffir market. 


E. W. Tarry and Co. 

The accounts of E. W. Tarry & Co., the South 
African mining and agricultural machinery and 
hardware merchants, cover only the nine months 
to March 3ist last, and so do not take into account 
the full benefit derived from South Africa’s depar- 
ture from the gold standard. The company made 
a gross profit of £30,910, but, after charging ex- 
penses, bad debts and depreciation, there was a 
loss of £7,675, comparing with a loss of £4,968 for 


the previous year. Stocks are valued on a con- 
servative basis, and in the current year, a full 
twelve months_under conditions of higher prices 
with South Africa off gold, trading should show a 
censiderable improvement. 


Rubber Improvement 

The recovery in rubber to well over 4d. per Ib., 
on the strength of a revival of rumours of a coming 
scheme for the restriction of production, brought 
big rises in the shares followed by natural liquida- 
tion by profit-takers and others who have only 
been awaiting some small recovery to realise rubber 
investments offering no return at present. It is 
generally believed that the days of a new scheme 
for-restriction are at hand, but the movement in the 
shares has already discounted its possibilities to a 
large extent. Rubber Plantations Investment 
Trust, the barometer of the market, have moved up 
from 6s. last yeat to over 28s. this week, and many 
of the smaller shares, which had no price a year 
ago, have been saleable this week at prices up to 
ls. per share. 

Real evidence of improvement, however, is given 
in the report of Harrisons & Crosfields, the agents, 
secretaries, etc., for many of the tea and rubber 
producers, for a good recovery in profits is shown 
besides a gain in capital values of the company’s 
extensive tea and rubber investments. The or 
for the past year increased by £33,000 to £215,3°) 
and the deferred shares receive 10 per cent. for the 
year compared with 5 per cent. for 1931-32, the 
amount carried forward being larger than a year 
ago by £21,000. The increased dividend on the 
deferred shares is of special interest, as the shares 


‘carry the right of taking up further shares at par 


when the dividend exceeds 10 per cent. ; this right 
may soon become operative again. The financial 
position is sound, and, after deducting the special 
reserve against Produce investments, the market 
value at June 30 last was well in excess of the 
balance sheet figure. 


Austin Moter Profits 
Meanwhile, Industrial results continue to show 


_some improvement, as exemplified by the excel- 


lent profits secured by the Austin Motor Company 
for the year to July 3ist last. Despite difficulties 
experienced in overseas trading, the Austin com- 
pany made a trading profit of £1,188,440 for the 
year, an advance of £110,000 on the previous year’s 
figure, and the net profit was £23,000 higher at 
£703,000. Of this sum, the preference and pre- 
ferred dividends absorb £247,500 and the ordinary 
dividend £150,000 (gross), no less than £170,396 
being placed to reserves. The ordinary dividend is 
at the rate of 25 per cent., as for the previous year, 
but the cash bonus is this year 75 per cent., against 
25 per cent., so that the shares receive 100 per cent. 
in all. The amount carried forward is somewhat 
larger at £357,497. Capital reserve has been 
strengthened by the balance of debenture sinking 
fund reserve, no longer required, and the general 
reserve has been raised to £400,000. The fact that 
the number of chassis and cars sold increased in 


. the home market by 43 per cent. and in the export 


markets by 63 per cent. helps one to appreciate the 
enterprise which has brought success to the Austin 
Motor Company. 
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ILMS 
By Mark Forrest 


The Song of Songs. Directed by Rouben 


Mamoulian. Carlton. 
Paris-Mediterranée. Directed by Joé May. 
Academy. 


Tt autumn season may be said to have opened 
last week with the appearance of Marlene 
Dietrich in ‘‘ The Song of Songs ”’ at the Carlton 
and Ronald Colman in the screen version of John 
Chilcote, M.P., at the New Gallery; though the 
early presentations of ‘‘ Dinner at Eight ’’ and 
‘*T Was a Spy” have given the public two 
pictures above the average for their enjoyment 
during, what is generally, a dead period. 


Marlene in a Bad Film 


Unfortunately there is no doubt that: Marlene 
Dietrich’s new film will make a great success: I 
say, unfortunately, not because of Marlene Dietrich 
—she is one of the few good excuses for the star 
system and there is no one withina hundred milesof 
her peculiar genius, for she is a delight to the eye 
and an actress of real ability—but because the story 
of the picture and its direction seem to me to have 
only one end in view, and that is to show the 
leading actress in as few clothes as possible. 
Since she carinot be exhibited in the nude the next 
best thing is achieved by making a statue of her. 
“Around this statue, or a pencil drawing of it, 
the characters play blind man’s buff with the result 
that the film is as disgusting a display of sensuality 
as I have had the misfortune to see for some con- 
siderable time. 


Mr. Mamoulian has two good pictures to his. 


credit and his work on the stage had a rare dis- 
tinction about it, which makes it all the more 
‘incomprehensible that, being given a chance to 
‘direct Marlene Dietrich, he should have consented 
to choose such a vehicle for his effort. For the rest 
it can only be said that had not Marlene Dietrich 
‘played the part, the picture would have been such a 
sorry affair that I doubt whether it would have 
attracted an audience for the customary week. 


Comparison 


The English version of ‘* Paris-Mediterranée,’’ 
whiclr is entitled ‘‘ Out of the Blue,’’ is a dis- 
appointing affair, but the original, which is being 
shown at the Academy, is a totally different pair of 
shoes. All of which goes to prove the old adage 
that an old wine loses its savour by being rebottled. 
The French has an airy naughtiness which cannot 
be captured in this language, and there is scarcely 
a dull moment in this.fairy story of a shop girl who 
goes to the Riviera on sharing terms with the 
wrong: man. charming French star, 
Annabella, who has graced Mr. Clair’s comedies, 
has the leading part and she is supported by 
Duvalles and José Noguero upon the humorous, 
and Jean Murat on the romantic, side. The 
extravaganza is directed by Mr. May and there is 
scarcely a dull moment. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 54 
TWO KINDS OF CRAFT OF VERY DIFFERENT BUILD; 
THESE USED FOR PLEASURE, THOSE WITH COARSE WARES 
FILLED. 
. See it march by its colonel at its head. 
- Decapitate the hole whence words are sped. 
. Administered when slops the doctor orders. 
. On downright rioting at times it borders. 
At Ivry ’twas “ the helmet of Navarre.’ 
Behead an isle, from E not so far. 
. Without me where would Hercules have been ? 
In any pond we’re likely to be seen. 
Curtail a Czesar, worst of all his race. 
. If this you are, a sedative’s in place. 
. Long period in the dim and distant past. 
This news, friends, reached the printing-office last. 


SOLUTION OF ACROSTIC NO. 53 


RPE 


B um 
a: 
U wvwetuou § 
I ambu S 
& O d 
V ant 
A gu E 
Buccanee R 
c A B 
Instructo R 
S inecur E 
S ultan A 
E lan Db 


No correct solution to Acrostic No. 52 was received. 


COMPANY MEETING 


E. W. TARRY AND CO. 
IMPROVED OUTLOOK IN CURRENT YEAR 

The aunual general meeting of E. W. Tarry and Co., 
Ltd., was held on Friday, September 29th at Southern 
House, E.C. 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bt. D.L. (the chairman), 
said that during the year under review South Africa had 
shared to the full the difficulties that had embarrassed 
all commerce and finance. The instability, owing to the 
union remaining on the gold standard while the rest 
of the Empire was off it and then going off the gold 
standard in January, near the end of the company’s 
financial year, was a shock to business, and had affected 
their business opportunities. The Board felt that it was 
important that the losses sustained as a result of this 
financial change should be faced in the year in which 
they occurred, aud this was shown by the writing down 
of stocks to an abnormal extent. 

In view of the change in the company’s financial year, 
which now ended in March instead of June, the accounts 
covered a period of nine months only. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the three months from March to June were 
sometimes the best trading months of the year, and that 
these months had been omitted on this occasion, the 
comparison of figures was not so unfavourable as might 
have been expected. The gross profit had decreased from 
£56,012 for the previous 12 months to £30,910 for the past 
nine months, the reduction being due to the exceptional 
difficulties of trading and to the necessary adjustments 
in stock values. Expenses showed a _ satisfactory 
reduction from £63,677 to £41,733 in res of the same 
periods. Altogether, he thought they might feel hopeful 
that the current year’s trading would show a considerable 
improvement. 

The full benefit of the economies which had been made 
in all directions would be more fully realised whenever 
business improved. For the five months ended in August 
the company’s trade showed a favourable increase in 
volume, and they might regard the future with some addi- 
tional optimism and hopefulness. They had a splendid old- 
established connection, a reputation for selling only the 
best, and they were well prepared to share in that 
restoration of international prosperity: which some, at 


least, believed was soon to come. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Broadcasting Notes 


is on such rare occasions that one is able to 

catch out the B.B.C. ona question of moral 
principle that when this astounding event occurs 
one is tempted to make loud noises on musical 
instruments. The ethical standard to which the 
B.B.C. clings—both in the matter of programmes 
and personnel—is so high that any departure from 
it must be in the nature of a cataclysm. Yet 
something so impossible that even the White 
Queen could hardly believe it has happened. I 
refer, of course, to the extension of broadcasting 
hours on Sunday. 

For years the B.B.C. has, on the highest moral 
grounds, refrained from radiating programmes 
during the hours when people may be expected to 
be attending Divine Service, that is to say on 
Sunday mornings and between 6 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
on Sunday evenings. This has always seemed 
io me to be a perfectly sound principle, whether 
one agrees with it or not. And now, what do we 
see? O tempora! O mores! Especially mores! 
Programmes between 6 and 8 on Sundays! The 
Continental Sunday is upon us, leering and smirk- 


ing, clad in ‘it$ gaudy finery and tinsel, shame- 
lessly chucking us under the earphones. And 
with what fare are we to be — during these 
sacred hours? ‘‘ Othello! ”’ eS, I assure you, 
Othello!” 

Has any member of the purity squad at Port- 
land Place read this play? Do they realise that 
Desdemona is white, and her husband not quite 
so white? Can they be aware that the play con- 
tains certain overt references to immorality? Do 
they really think that the villainies of Iago 
harmonise with the peaceful atmosphere of the 
English Sunday? Even the middle portion of the 
Moor’s name should be sufficient to relegate the 
play to the licentious week-days. 

Aroint thee, B.B.C.! We have believed in your 
high moral principles for so long that this falling 
from grace is like to destroy our faith in you and 
leave us rudderless. In any vase you have lost 
your sense of values—to say nothing of your 
sense of humour. What we wanted on Sundays 
was not more broadcasting but better broadcasting. 

I simply cannot bear to listen to ‘‘ Othello”? on 
Sunday. I shall tune in to some high-souled 
continental station and hear some dance music. 


ALAN HOWLAND, 
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